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ARCHITECTURAL PLANS 



Schools for handicapped children are not unusual t but the unique 
quality of the planning for this facility, designed especially for the 
exceptional child, occurs very infrequently. It is the collective 
opinion of the Special Education Staff in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
that such schools will increase in number as it is realized that the 
very special needs of the exceptional child are not being provided in 
other organizational patterns within public education. 

Much discussion has occurred concerning the needs of the 
exceptional child; some proposals bear fruit and others result in 
mental exercise. The attached plan is evidence of the fruition of our 
planning project under Title III, Element ary- Second ary Education Act, 
Project No, 66-2125. We are deeply grateful for this opportunity, 
with Federal funds, to have been able to study and improve the educa- 
tional opportunities for our exceptional children. 

If additional information is desired, please write to: 

Mr. Charles R. Keim, Jr. 

Assistant County Superintendent 
Public Schools of Chester County 
County Office Building 
Market and New Streets 
West Chester, Pa 0 19380 
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FOREWORD 



The ensuing report is the result of a Title III Planning Grant which 
was awarded to the Chester County Board of School Directors for the purpose 
of designing a special education facility. Although the primary function 
of this report is to provide information for use by those responsible for 
construction of such a facility in Chester County, it is anticipated that 
much of the material will also be of value to other areas of the country. 
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INTRODUCTION TO CHESTER COUNTY 



The old cliche "There Is no place like home” Is understandable to most 
people and we have come to expect a certain amount of justifiable pride in 
ovr communities and the institutions found there and with which we are all 
familiar* An/ statement we would make would go beyond the usual provincial 
Pride because Chester County has its roots so deeply in our national heritage 
that one would have to search widely to find a county — one of the first 
three counties laid out by Wiliiam Penn — in which there is so much to 
attract the true American* Within the perimeters of the county can be found 
the village of Valley Forge, the site of the encampment where the patriots, 
Through their hard work and determination and the leadership of Washington, 
turned the tide of the Revolutionary War* Although Philadelphia is sometimes 
looked upon as the cradle of liberty, it has been stated that the birth of 
liberty occurred at Valley Forge* 

The county, which today encompasses seven hundred and sixty square 
miles. Is within the area usually considered as the Greater Delaware Valley* 

It is fcrty-five miles long from north to south and thirty miles wide from 
east to west at the extremities* It is traversed by the famous Route 30, 
the Lincoln Highway and the east-west section of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 

The composition of . population extends from the suburban complex in the 
eastern part of the county, at the western end of the famous Main Line to 
the Amish section of Lancaster County, which is wholly rural in composition. 
Along with the agricultural industry, the world famous Lukens 3teel Company 
is situated at Coatesville, having been established there in 1793. Its annual 
capacity today exceeds one million tons, with an employment at a minimum of 
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frve thousand. The southern part of Chester County has long been recognized 
as a center for the mushroom industry, producing over sixty-five million pounds 
annually. This is also the location of the world famous Longwood Gardens, 
established by the duPont Foundation, and the center of the well known rose 
growing industry, spearheaded by the large nurseries of Conard Pyle. 

West Chester, the County Seat, is seventeen miles north of Wilmington 
and twenty-five miles west from Philadelphia, thirty-four miles east of 
Lancaster and seventy-seven miles east of the capital of the Commonwealth, 
Harrisburg. 

The two major concentrations of population and industrial activities 
are in the sections of the county closest to Philadelphia, Pa« and Wilmington, 
Delaware, and in the Coatesvi I le-Downingtown area. Examination of the I960 
census indicates the total population of Chester County has risen from 
slightly over 159,000 in 1950 to well over 211,000 in I960. The estimated 
population in 1965 was 235,000. (See graph, p. 3.) The population distri- 
bution of the county is as follows*: 

s 

10*59/6 rurai farm 
45.59/6 rural non-farm 
0.00/6 metropolitan area — central city 
0.00^ metropolitan area — non-central city 
43.84/6 other urban 

99.99/6 Total 

It should be noted that, according to the Chambers of Commerce in the county, 
no area qualifies as a metropolitan center, but the population centers are 
easily identified by the map, p. 5. 



*Figures are partially estimated and taken from the i960 census figures of 
the Pennsylvania State Planning Board. 
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PROJECTED POPULATION 
CHESTER COUNTY 
1950-1990 
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The median family income for families In Chester County in I960 was 
$6,604, which makes it the fourth "highest in the Commonwealth. Twenty-two 
percent of the families have an income of $10,000 or more, while In certain 
areas of low income, twelve percent of the families have an income of $3,000 
or less. 



Chester County had a public school population on September 15, 1966 
of 56,993 students. There is no possibility, however, that the growth of 
the population will subside within the next decade, if the projections 
published by the Department of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania are valid* These are demonstrated in a graph (see p. 7.) 
which reveals that by 1970, it is expected that the public and private 
school population in Chester County will have reached 75,420 pupils, and by 
1975, it is estimated to be 77,330. 

The recent school district reorganization In Pennsylvania brought 
about a drastic change in Chester County. The plan proposed by the County 
Board of School Directors reduced the number of school districts from 
sixty-nine to eleven; the districts would vary in size from 2,220 pupils 
to approximately 12,000 pupils at this time. It should be recognized, 
however, that one unit, the Paoli Administrative Area, has not resolved 
the reorganization problem. At this writing, the districts in the Paoi I 
Area are operating in the same manner as they did prior to Act 299, the 
Reorganization Law. This permits Charlestown Township, the Malvern Borough, 
Hast Whiteland Township and Willistown Township to operate their own elemen- 
tary systems, while Tredyffrin and Easttown Townships joined together to 
operate their elementary schools. All districts have joined together Into 
the Paoli Area Joint High School System for secondary school purposes. There 
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are twelve public high schools, sixteen junior high schools and seventy 
elementary schools located within the entire county, A map of the school 
locations is included. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION IN CHESTER COUNTY 



In the area of special education, Chester County has adopted the 
following philosophy: all children, regardless of race, color or creed, 

are entitled to an education in our school system. We believe that handi- 
capped children can benefit from instruction that is planned for them 
within the limitation created by their particular handicap. It is our 
purpose, through this instruction, to help these children be economically 
independent, socially competent and lead as full a life as is possible for 
them. We believe that the community has a heavy responsibility in providing 
programs, facilities and. aid, in order that these children can share as fully 
as possible in community life. 

The County has been operating special education classes since 1956, 
with a progressive increase in the enrollment, number of classes and handi- 
caps served. (See chart, p. II.) At present, the County is operating 
twenty-six classes serving the following groups: educable mentally retarded, 

trainable mentally retarded, brain injured, socially and/or emotionally 
disturbed, physically handicapped and visually handicapped; with a combined 
enrollment of 284. 



Three principles are used to determine the establishment and juris- 
diction for special education programs. They are: 

1. AM educational programs, including special education programs, that can be 
effectively operated within a local administrative unit, should be operated 
by the local board of school directors. 

2. All educational programs that cross local administrative unit boundaries 
and those programs that cannot be effectively operated at the local level 
might well be considered for operation by the County Board of School Direclors, 
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3. Educational programs not effective at either the local or the County level 
of jurisdiction should continue under State jurisdiction, (An educational 
program for the blind within a State-supported residential school is an 
example, ) 

It is the opinion of the County staff that there are sufficient numbers 
of educable students in each reorganized school district to establish and 
maintain this program within the districts. It is expected that each year 
more and more of the districts will take over the education of the educable 
students. If local districts, however, do not assume this responsibility, it 
will be necessary for the County to continue the operation of the program 
under Section 1372 of the School Code (”The county board of school directors 
shall have power, and it shall be their duty, to provide, maintain, administer, 
supervise and operate such additional classes or schools as are necessary or 
to otherwise provide for the proper education and training in the manner set 
forth in the approved plan for all exceptional children who are not enrolled 
In classes or schools maintained and operated by school districts of the 
second, third and fourth class or who are not otherwise provided for in 
accordance with the approved plan.”), 

A description of the special education programs for those groups other 
than the educable retarded are listed below. 

Trainable Mental ly Retard ed 

Placement in classes for trainable mentally retarded is made for school 
age children having an intelligence quotient of 50 or less. 

The primary function of the program is to develop self-help skills and 




adequate social adjustment. Speech improvement is an integral part of the 



COUNTY OPERATED CLASSES 




curriculum. Academic skills are developed as appropriate. Physical training 
is included and given strong emphasis. 

There are currently eight classes in the county serving this group 
with a combined enrollment of 106. 

Brain Injured 

Placement in classes for brain injured is made for school age children 
who, due to an organic defect in the brain, whether pre-natal, para-natal or 
post-natal in origin, cannot benefit from regular instruction and whose 
measured intelligence is above the retarded range. 

This program is seen as being remedial in nature, with the pupil’s 
stay limited to three or four years. The usual academic program Is offered. 
Emphasis is placed on stimulus control. Visual re-training and physical 
habilitation are provided as is needed and appropriate. A highly structured 
program is provided. 

Currently, there are three classes in the county serving this group 
with a combined enrollment of twenty-one. 

Socially and/or Emotionally Disturbed 

Placement In classes for the socially and/or emotionally disturbed is 
made for a child>who deviates from the average, socially and emotionally, to 
such an extent that he or she requires special services not presently available 
in a typical school program. 

This program is offered for a maximum of one year, as required by State 
mandate. The usual elementary program is offered. The role of the teacher is 
essentially one of instruction, as opposed to therapeutic. Controlling 



discipline is maintained at the level expected for other children. Insofar as 
is possible. Currently, there are three classes in the county serving this 
group v/ith a combined enrollment of thirty-one. 

Physical ly Handicapped 

Placement in a class for the physically handicapped is made for school 
children who are handicapped to the extent that they cannot function 
conti nuously in a normal school setting. The academic program that is 
provided for this group is essentially the same as that provided for children 
in a regular classroom setting. Provision is made, however, for adapting 
techniques that are desirable in the teaching of the physically handicapped. 
Physical therapy is provided once a week by cooperating agencies, and a swim 
program in conjunction with the physical education department at West Chester 
State College has been established. There is ag enrollment of eight. 

Vi sual ly Handicapped 

Placement in a class for the visually handicapped is made for a child 
who has an identified and professionally evaluated eye problem that affects 
learning. 

This program ?s presently offered tor grades I through 6. Academic 
instruction is given by a specially trained teacher, who has such resources 
as magnifiers, tape recorders, ''talking book machines", record players, large 
typewriters and many other concrete teaching devices on hand. Individualized 
instruction and the many adapted materials provide these children with the 
opportunity to learn the utilization of their remaining vision to its greatest 
potential. These children ultimately return to their regular classroom and are 
then served by the itinerant vision teacher, who provides specialized materials, 
instruction and consultation. Currently, there is one class in the county 
serving this group, with an enrollment of eight. 
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Aud i tor S a i i y Handicapped 

Placement in a program for auditorial ly handicapped should be made 
for school children with a hearing ioss in the better ear of 40 to 60 
decibels. 



In 1965, there were ninety children evaluated by the therapist and 
identified as being hard of hearing. Our itinerant staff now includes 
three hearing therapists. An attempt was made to establish a class for the 
auditorial ly handicapped during the 1965-66 term, but this effort was 
abandoned. There is a need to re-establish this class at the earliest 
possible time, as well as classes for pre-school children who are deaf. A 
need of five classes for hard-of-hearing is anticipated by 1968. 

Chester County has two supervisors of special classes on its staff, 
seven staff psychologists, two itinerant vision specialists and seventeen 
itinerant speech and hearing therapists. 

The growth of special education within the county has necessitated a 
careful look at the present programs and future projections with an eye 
toward strengthening all educational programs and services for the exceptlona 
child. This was required in the Act mandating the reorganization of school 
districts. Act 299, according to the following excerpt: 

’’Section 292. Submission of Plans— . . . Each plan submitted shall 
assure the continuity of special education and area technical school programs 
ay providing special education and area technical school attendance areas 
established in accordance with the standards approved by the State Board of 



Education.” 
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Ail thinking of the authorities responsible for the preparation of 
legislation to create the intermediate service unit in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania have clearly stated the duties of county boards of school 
directors in Pennsylvania should be transferred to intermediate unit boards 
when this unit of administration is established to replace the county super- 
intendent in each county. 

The projections by the special education staff of Chester County, as 
included in the County Plan, is included below. This data is valid to 
July I, 1968, the proposed date of establishment of the system of intermediate 
units. Although projected classes include programs for the blind and aphasic, 
it is impossible to provide such classes under present circumstances. The 
projected figure of fifty classes for 1967-68 is further inflated, falsely, 
by ihe inclusion of the ten classes for mentally retarded educables who will 
not be included in the Special Education Facility. 
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DISTRICT OPERATED SPECIAL CLASSES 



ADMINISTRATIVE AREA 

Owen J. Roberts Area 

Phoenixvi I le Area 

Downlnqtown Area 

Coates vil le Area 

Octorara Area 

Paol I Area 

West Chester Area 

Unionvi I le-Chadds Ford Area 

Ken nett Area 

Avon-Grove Area 

Oxford Area 

Tota I s 



IN OPERATION 
1 965-66 

1 

4 

4 

18 

4 

2 
4 

1 

4 

2 
3 

47 



PROJECTED CLASSES 
1967-68 

7 

10 

9 

23 

5 

21 

16 

3 
5 

4 
4 

107 



COUNTY OPERATED CLASSES (STATIONARY) 



TYPE OF CLASS 



Mentally Retarded Trainable 
Mentally Retarded Educable 
Phys I ca 1 1 y Hand i capped 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Brain Damaged 
Partially Sighted 
Blind 

Hearing Loss 
Mentally Advanced 
Aphasic 

Tota I s 



IN OPERATION 
1 965-66 

8 

8 

1 

2 
3 
I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 



PROJECTED CLASSES 
1967-68 

12 

10 

4 
8 

5 
2 
I 

5 

0 

3 

50 



COUNTY OPERATED CLASSES (ITINERANT SERVICES) 



TYPE OF CLASS 



Acoustically Handicapped 
Speech and Hearing 
Sight Conservation 



IN OPERATION 
1965-66 

3 

13 

2 

18 



PROJECTED SERVICES 
1967-68 

3 

19 

3 

25 



Tota I s 



PROBLEM 



At the time of the assessment of the problems facing the special 
education program in Chester County and the resultant Title III project 
proposal, the following summary was advanced: 



Prob I ems Cu rrent ly Involved 

I. Inability to retain many 
wel I qual if ied staff 
members. 



Loss of specialists 1 
time due to geographical 
location of classes. 

Limitation of desirable 
instructional equipment. 



4. Substandard facilities 



5. 



Difficulty in communi- 
cating among staff 
personnel . 



Constant manipulation of 

% 

transportation. 



Constant relocation of 
classes. 



A Good Program Should 



I. 



2 . 



3 , 



5. 



ATTRACT and retain 
a larger percentage 
of outstanding teaching 
personnel . 

MAKE optimum use of 
specialized staff 
personnel . 

GIVE recognition to 
the special needs of 
the children by having 
avai I able desirable 
instructional equipment. 

CREATE opportun l ties 
for research, experi- 
mentation and teacher 
preparation. 

DEVELOP a broader per- 
spective and appreciatioi 
of critical problems in 
this area. 

ESTABLISH a degree of 
regularity in the 
transportation process. 

PROVIDE an instructional 
"center” equipped to 
operate on a twelve 
month basis. 



This summary lends itself to division Into four main problem areas. 



These are: 



I. Facilities 



2. Equipment 
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3. Staff 

4. Transportation 
Facilities 

In Pennsylvania,, the county boards of education are not directly 
responsible to the electorate — they have no taxing power, can own no 
property or facilities. For this reason, space for all County operated 
special education classes must be leased from the school districts composing 
the County or an outside agency. 

The present twenty-six classes in the area of special education, 
presently operated by the Count/ Board, are meeting in church basements, 
abandoned one-room schools, inadequate regular classrooms and other sub- 
standard facilities. Children in such classes not only possess some type of 
handicap, mental or physical but, under present circumstances, are also 
educationally deprived. 

The Pennsylvania School Regulations adopted by the State Board of 
Education require that all new school buildings constructed within the state 
include classrooms for special education. However, the rapid increase in 
population in the majority of areas has resulted in the use of these special 
education classrooms for the regular school population, either immediately 
upon the opening of such schools or soon thereafter. In areas where such 
special classrooms, or other type of space, are available, one of the following 
situations usually results: 

I. The local school or schools involved allow the County to lease space In 
their buildings only until such time as the space is required for use by 
their regular school population. Such leasing arrangements rarely last 
more than two years. 
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2. The local school or schools Involved lease space to the County only so 
long as the special classes do not Impede their work with the regular 
school population. Acceptance of such special classes has ranged from 
a period of two weeks to two years, 

3, There is a reluctance on the part of local schools to lease space already 
in existance f or soon to be available, to the County Board for use by the 
special education program because these schools anticipate the retraction 
of such arrangements at a later date. 

The present facility situations result not only in inadequate space In 
most cases, but also in considerable time spent in obtaining facilities for 
the initiation or relocation of classes. Although no research has been done 
to this effect in the county, it is evident that constant relocation, as well 
as questionable acceptance in school building facilities, has been detrimental, 
both educationally and emotionally, to the children and staff involved. 

In addition, even sub-standard facilities are not easy to find in al i 
areas of the county. Despite extensive time and effort, the last two special 
education classrqoms for the 1966-67 school year were obtained only one week 
prior to the opening of school, 

Equ i pment 

Problems in the area of equipment, as they pertain to the County Board 
operated special classes, fa I I into two categories: 

First, much equipment now needs to be duplicated in most classroom 
locations because of the virtual isolation of ,.iese locations, making It 
impossible to share equipment among several classes. For example, slide 
projectors (if they are to be used) must be provided at each site, whereas 



several classes in a school building can normally share such a projector. 

This duplication of equipment in each special class location is, of course, 

extremely costly. 

Second, much equipment has yet to be purchased (and therefore unavail- 
able to classes) because of the sheer cost and the resultant Inability to make 
it available to a large group of children in any one location. A small pool, 
for the purpose of hydrotherapy, would be a valuable adjunct to the program 
for nearly all the children presently enrolled in special education, but the 
situation mentioned above makes provision for a pool not feasible. 

While it is necessary for the County to give recognition to the special 
needs of the children by having available desirable instructional equipment, 
it is also very important that this equipment be used effectively. The 
present condition of special classes does not allow for either the quality or 
extent of such equipment or its effective use. 

Staff 

Seyeral problems have arisen in the area of staffing County programs 
of special education. The first problem is that of attracting and retaining 
qualified staff. It has thus far been very difficult to find individuals who 
are certified in special education as classroom teachers for a program where 
Isolation of class and staff, sub-standard facilities, and inadequate equipment 
are often the situation. As a result, it has been necessary to hire teachers 
on emergency certification to fill the positions in special education. This 
problem is not peculiar to Chester County, as witnessed by the fact that 41$ 
of Pennsylvania's special education teachers have less than four years of college 
training. (Table III, p. 10, "Statistics on the Professional Personnel in 
Pennsylvania's Public Schools - 1965-66".) 



The scattered geographical location of the classes presents a problem 
through the loss of specialists 1 time in travel. Supervision and consultation 
are also extremely difficult. 

Communication among staff, both to provide individual information to 
them and for the purpose of larger group discussions, is often neglected in 
the present system. There is little chance for exchange of information on 
new techniques, discussion of individual children, or attempts at any type of 
team teaching approach. 

Transportation 

During the 1965-66 school year, the County Board operated station 
wagons or contracted vehicles which traveled 313,908 miles in transporting 
children to County operated special education classes. 

in addition to the usual problems inherent in any transportation system, 
such as obtaining drivers and maintaining vehicles, other problems have 
developed, due to the present decentralization of facilities. In most instances, 
routes cannot be direct and drivers must deliver various groups of children to 
different classroom locations. This requires that starting and dismissal times 
be staggered. Too, there is a great deal of overlapping of routes necessitated 

uy the varying locations of classes and the particular handicap served at each 
one. 



The time involved in transportation is another problem and one that 
has resulted in parent reaction. Presently, there are some children who spend 
an excessive amount of time riding to and from their classes. The constant 
improvement of highways in the area, particularly those running in a northerly 
and southerly direction, will grant some relief in the future, although this 
Is slow in being accomp I i shed • Although unsatisfactory, the present arrangements 
are the best that can be made under the circumstances. 



APPROACH 



The County staff, aware of the problems and def ictencies of its 
special education program, began early in 1965 to prepare the groundwork for 
improving their services. Events that took place in connection with this are 
listed below. 

I* April 28, 1965 ; Chester County School Directors Convention Presentation 
by Mr. John N. Buch., Assistant County Superintendent: "The Future of 

Special Education in Chester County". 

2. October 20, 1965 : The following resolution was adopted unanimously by 

the Convention of Chester County School Directors: Be it resolved: That 

each of the eleven Administrative Units, as proposed in Act 299, appoint 

a school board member to serve on a Steering Committee to develop Articles 
of Agreement providing for the Construction of Facilities for Severely 
Handicapped Children in Chester County, and that this Agreement shall be 
submitted to focal boards for review and action. 

3. January 27, 1966 : The first meeting of the Steering Committee, one 

member of which was appointed by each of the eleven Administrative Units, 
was held. The following are members of this committee: 



Owen J. Roberts 
Phoen i xv i 1 1 e 
Down i ngtown 
Coatesvi I le 
Octorara 
Paoli 

West Chester 

Unionvi I le-Chadds Ford 

Ken nett 

Avon-Grove 

Oxford 



Mrs. Isabel K. Rosewarne 
Mr. Harry T. Barnett 
Rev. Carl Koppenhaver 
Mr. James B. Norton 
Mrs. Dorothy Chapman 
Mr. John Hucker 
Mr. Ralph W. LeGates 
Mr. Robert Struble 
Mr. Bradford Bowman 
Mr. Edwin Montgomery 
Mr. John W. Messick, Jr. 
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Ad hoc members: 

Chester County Board of 

School Directors Mr. Earl Smith 

Chief School Administrators Dr. Vernon Dessenberger 

4. February 9, 1966 : A proposal for Planning a Special Education Facility 

was submitted under Title 1 1 1 of the Elementary-Secondary Education Act 
to the Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

5. March 31 , 1 966 : The Articles of Agreement were drawn up by the Steering 

Committee and the following officers were elected: 

Mr. John Hucker, President 

Mrs. Dorothy Chapman, Vice-President 

Mrs. Isabel K. Rosewarne, Secretary 

6. Apri I 13, 1966 ?. Notificatioi was received that the proposal for Planning 
a Special Education Facility, submitted on February 9, 1966, was not 
approved for funding. 

7 0 May 23, 1966 : The proposal for Planning a Special Education Facility, 

after being revised, was resubmitted to the Office cf Education. 

June 30, 1966 : The Steering Committee was notified that all Administrative 

Units had approved the Articles of Agreement. With this approval, the 
Steering Committee became the Joint Committee for Special Education. 

9. July 12, 1966 : Appointment was announced by Mr. John Hucker of the 

following committees: 

Architectural and Site Selection Committee : 

Mr. Ralph W. LeGates, Chai rman (West Chester) 

Mr. Bradford Bowman (Kennett) 

Mrs. Isabel K. Rosewarne (Owen J. Roberts) 

Mr. James B. Norton (Coatesvi I le) 

Mr. Robert Struble (Unionvi I le-Chadds Ford) 



ERIC 
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Authorit y and Finance Committee : 

Mr. John W. Messick, Jr.„ Chairman (Oxford) 

Mr. Harry T. Barnett (Phoenixvi I le) 

Rev. Carl Koppenhaver (Downingtown) 

Mrs. Dorothy Chapman (Octorara) 

Mr. Edwin Montgomery (Avon-Grove) 

10. July 18, 1966 : Notification was received that the revised proposal for 

Planning a Special Education Facility, submitted May 23, 1966, was 
approved for funding. This provides for a three-month study with a 
budget of $19,005. 

11. September I, 1966 : The Architectural Selection Committee met and 

narrowed the field to the following five firms: 

Buchart Associates 

Francis, Cauffman, Wilkinson & Pepper 
Philip Steel and Associates 
Thomson*, Alva re & Obermaier 
Tobiessen & Wenger 

12. September 29, 1966 : Presentations to the Joint Advisory Committee by 

the five architectural firms. A unanimous decision was reached by the 
committee to employ the firm of Tobiessen & Wenger, 

13. November 2, 1966 : Petition sent to the Department of Public Instruction 

for approval to establish and maintain a joint school. 

With the notification of approval of the Title III proposal to Plan a 
Special Education Facility, County staff activity was directed towards this 
project. An initial meeting was held with knowledgable community representa- 
tives to familiarize them with the Title III project about to be conducted. 
Names of possible consultants for the project were obtained from this group, 
as well as from national organizations concerned with, or knowledgable In the 
area of exceptional children. The County staff, after receiving these names, 
made arrangements with the following individuals to serve as consultants to 
the project: 





1. Mr. Howard Freeman, West Chester State College, West Chester, Pa.; 

Area - Teacher Preparation 

2. Dr. Jack Birch, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Area - 

Teacher Preparation and-Research 

3. Dr. Kathryn S' ce Reier, Pennsylvania Dept, of Public Instruction, 

Harrisburg, Pa.; Area - General 

4. Mr. Leonard Green, Devereux School, Devon, Pa.; Area - General 

5. Dr. Edward G. Hutchinson, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 

Are3 - Speech and Hearing 

6. Dr. Morris Fouracre, St. John’s Development Center, Washington, D.C. ; 

Area - Physically Handicapped 

7. Dr. Nicholas Long, Hi I I crest School,, Washington, D.C. ; Area - 

Emotional ly Disturbed 

8. Dr. Jean Hebeler, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland; 

Area - Mental ly Retarded 

9 0 Dr. Sheldon Rappaport, Pathway °chool, Norristown, Pa.; Area - 

Brain injured 

10. Dr. Randall Harley, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 

Tennessee; Area - Vision 

In most cases, the consultants spent one day in the county, meeting 
with the staff and visiting one or two of the present facilities. In two 
cases, this was impossible, due to the consultant’s schedule and the project 
deadlines. The staff then met with these consultants in their agency. The 
full reports of all consultants are included in the appendix of this report. 

In addition to the meetings with consultants, five trips were taken 
to visit the following schools: 
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1. Meadowood School (Trainable Mentally Retarded) > Wilmington, Delaware 

2. Allegheny County Special Education Facilities 

a. Cumberland Hills School (Educable Mentally Retarded; Severely 
Mentally Retarded; Physically, Visually, Auditorial ly Handicapped) 

b ft Pathfinder School (Educable Mentally Retarded; Severely Mentally 
Retarded; Physically and Auditoiialiy Handicapped; Aphasics) 

3. St. Louis County Special Education Facilities 

a* Litzsinger School (Orthopedical ly Handicapped, Trainable Mentally 
Retarded) 

b. Northview School (Educable Mentally Retarded) 

c. Ackerman School (Orthopedical I y Handicapped, Hyperkenetic, 
Trainable) 

d. Wirtz School (Educable Mentally Retarded, Hyperkenetic.) 

4. Hi I Icrest Childrens Center (Emotionally Disturbed), Washington, D 0 C. 

5. Pathway School (Brain Injured), Norristown, Pa. 



While these were the only facilities visited during the course of the 
project, it must be noted that the staff, prior to the beginning of the 
project, had toured the following facilities: 

I. Reading School (Educable and Trainable Mentally Retarded, Physically 
Handicapped, Physically Delicate), Reading, Pa. 

2 * Bush School (Trainable Mentally Retarded), Wilmington, Delaware 

3. Devereux School (Emotionally Disturbed, Brain Injured), Devon, Pa. 

4. Vanguard School (Emotionally and Socially Disturbed), Haverford, Pa. 

5. Old Forge School (Physically Handicapped), Lima, Pa. 

6. Widener School (Physically Handicapped), Philadelphia, Pa. 

7. Overbrook School (Blind), Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The information gathered from consultants, through tours of the above 
mentioned facilities, from a review of the available literature and from 
members of the community and staff is discussed in the next section. 



FINDINGS 



The many fascinating and profitable experiences the special education 
staff of Chester County was privileged to have as a result of the Federal 
Planning Grant have served to identify definite impressions or findings that 
have a relationship to our immediate objective and the long range objectives 
of special education in general. I. there is a deep and genuine interest 
i n provi d i ng better opportun it ies for^ the hand i capped at th i s time. To some, 
this may seem a trite statement because the interest is so widespread and 
completely accepted. To the believers in the Christian and Judaistic ethics, 
this assumption may seem to fall into the category of the assumption that 
darkness follows daylight, but upon closer examination, it is not the same. 

All who may read this document certainly will, from experience or training, 
realize that it is only within the past twenty-five years that concern has been 
increasing for educational opportunities for children other than the academ- 
ical* iy oriented. Those who were retarded were simply "discarded” from the 
schools, inasmuch as they could not "keep up" to the artificial barriers, or 
grade standards, which our society has created for each of its children to 
"prove his worth". 

While various forms of homogeneous grouping required techniques of 
screening and ultimate instruction for groups of limited potential, the 
greatest impetus for programs of the exceptional child has resulted from 
several forces. The first, although somewhat indirect, has definitely 
caused a serious appraisal of all school programs with the primary purpose 
of meeting the challenges which fell at the educators feet when the Russian 
Sputnik was launched info space. Our frantic efforts to meet the challenge 
and "upgrade" our programs led to honors courses, advanced placement, gifted 
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classes, and other attempts to meet the needs of the child with high potential 
and to extend him to his ultimate capacity. The fact that we had not been 
meeting the needs of these children brought a secondary fact into full perspec- 
tive: we were not meeting the needs of the child at the opposite end of the 

educational achievement scale. Secondly, the dignity and worth of the Indivi- 
dual became immeasurably more important than it had been at any time in our 
history. All scholars are aware of the assumption's advanced in the Declaration 
of Independence and the guarantees set forth in the Constitution of the United 
States of America, but we suddenly realized, for numerous reasons, the principles 
and guarantees supposedly accepted by all were not being bestowed upon certain 
minorities in our society. The civil rights movement, fair employment prac- 
tices and public housing are examples of our attempts to correct a wrong which 
has existed far too long. Even the Great Society attempts to provide a greater 
opportunity to those who are culturally deprived or disadvantaged and those 
whose state of poverty makes it impossible for them to pursue the rights 
guaranteed to all men. But, in the process, we have come to realize that there 
is also a large segment of our school population which is educationally 
disadvantaged and we have suddenly directed our efforts in this area, A 
review of the growth of special education in Chester County, found on page 1 1 
verifies the foregoing statement- , 

We cannot minimize the timeless efforts of individuals - Pearl Buck, 

The Kennedy family and agencies such as those created to give categorical 
assistance to the retarded, the physically handicapped, mental health groups. 



etc. 
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2 • The qua! tty of special education programs does not compare w I th those 
programs currently I n ope ration for regular c I asses and for the superior 
student. The foregoing statement may evoke Indignant denials from some 
responsible for the administration or instruction In the various areas of 
exceptionality but careful examination of several causal factors should 
produce agreement. 

A. A lack of understanding and acceptance of a philosophy of special 
education on the part of the administration and staff in many 
school systems is an insidious detriment to the proper functioning 
of a special education program, even when the teacher Is highly 
competent. The resistance to any interaction with the special 
education class, or the ’’group down the hall”, soon communicates 

to other children that those in special education are different 
and can lead to long term isolation of the group, or perhaps 
ridicule. 

B. It is not uncommon to have special education personnel complain 
of the lack of proper supplies "and materials for the programs 
they are expected to pursue. Budget cutting seems to come easier 
in the area of special education because the contribution of these 
youngsters to the status of the school will be minimal * Substandard 
space is a common affliction of special education programs In 
Pennsylvania, especially those operated by county boards of school 
directors. Inasmuch as the law in Pennsylvania requires the 

State to establish programs of special education when the local 
districts cannot, or do not, it is common practice for the county 
boards of school directors, or similar agencies, to operate classes 
in several exceptionalities. The ctounty board is not immediately 



responsive to the people because, in Pennsylvania, it is elected 
by the school directors in convention; because it is a non-taxing 
body, it cannot construct or own property. To comply with the law. 

It is necessary for such boards to l$ase space required to operate 
the classes they are called upon to provide. In the limited 
experience of Chester County, we have established quarters in 
abandoned school buildings, fire houses, grange halls, churches 
and unused school rooms, when adequate facilities could not be 
rented in existing school buildings. 

The lack of properly trained and certificated personnel in special 
education is another contributing factor to the interior quality 
in some areas. While this situation is improving, it must be 
realized that several years will be necessary to correct the situation 
which is not peculiar to special education alone, but to other areas 
of specialization in the school program. There seems to be no 
doubt on the part of the Chester County staff that the teacher who 
dedicates herself to service in the area of special education 
possesses a little "something extra" in professional spirit and 
zeal and has a deeper feeling for the less fortunate in our midst. 

But the fact remains, as quoted in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion Calculator in October of 1966, "The average level of education 
for special education teachers in the Commonwealth is 4.1 years of 
college preparation, while the average level of education for the 
combined elementary and secondary teachers in the state is 4.6 years". 
This may seem insignificant, but it does illustrate the fact that, 
generally speaking, teachers in special education are not as well 
prepared as those in the total instructional 



group. 



3. Greater cooperation is necessary between the medical profession and the 
specialist in education, especial ly those involved with the special education 
program. It is unclear in many minds whether education has reached the status 
of a profession although, if the usual criteria are applied, it must be 
accepted as fact. Certainly those who are unconvinced would be somewhat 
reluctant to approach the problems of children and exchange diagnostic or 
clinical information indiscriminately. In special education, the teacher, 
the psychologist, the speech therapist, the auditory and vision specialist, 
often need the f u 1 1 cooperation with the pediatrician, the psychiatrist, the 
neurologist, etc. This cooperation has not been easy to establish, but 
progress is being realized. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

After the conferences end visitation stages of the work under the planning 
grant. Title III, to plan our Special Education Facility was terminated. It 
was necessary to digest the thinking advanced by the consultants in an attempt 
to integrate the ideals, the principles and suggestions presented with our 
objectives. Our deep desire to resolve our problem in the most satisfactory 
manner made the discussions both stimulating and challenging. It became time 
to make the decisions which would guide the architect in the development of 
plans for the building to be constructed. 

The entire special education staff was deeply involved and, as cited 
by one consultant, "If no building appears, it will be the finest inservice 
experience the staff could have." The staff entertains no such negative 
thought, however, because we know positive action will result from our work 
in the near future. 

It should be recognized that our staff is thoroughly familiar with the 
problems in educating exceptional children. Our experience, with the thorough 
knowledge of our problems and the assistance of the widely recognized consult- 
ants in each exceptionality, undoubtedly should lend authority to the conclusions 
which we have drawn following our involvement and careful consideration of 
all information. To illustrate, we have listed the staff members involved 
and some indication of our background. All the people on the following list 
were included in the long hours of discussion prior to agreement on the 
recommendations which will follow. 

Stanley K. Landis, County Superintendent of Schools - Kutztown State College 
and University of Pennsylvania. Thirty-one years in teaching and 
administration. A member of the County staff since 1950. 




Charles R. Keim, Jr., Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Special Education - 
West Chester State College, University of Pennsylvania, 26 years in 
teaching and administration. Member of the County staff since 1957. 

Paul Burrichter, Supervisor of Special Classes - psychologist, Penn State 

University, Temple University, 15 years in teaching and administration. 
Member of the County staff since 1963. 



V. J. Selvaggio, Supervisor of Special Classes - Merrimack College, Villanova 
University, 14 years in teaching and administration. Member of the 
County staff since 1957. 



Dr. Lester N. Myer, Supervisor of Psychological Services, formerly Director, 
Bureau of Special Pupil Services, Department of Public Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. - Elizabethtown, Columbia University, 
University of Pennsylvania, 51 years in teaching and administration. 
Member of the County staff from 1941 to 1947 and returned in 1966. 

Judith S. Crawford, Administrative Assistant - University of Minneapolis, 

B.A. in psychology, cooperated on a project for the mentally retarded 
in the State of Delaware. 



Fridtjof Tobiessen - University of Pennsylvania, University of Wisconsin, 

Practicing Registered Architect - 29 years, member of American Institute 
of Architects, designed special education buildings for Royer Greaves 
School for the Blind and Devereux School. 



Raymond A. Wenger, Jr. - University of 
Architect - 15 years, member of 
special education buildings for 



Pennsylvania, Practicing Registered 
American Institute of Architects, designed 
Royer Greaves School for the Blind and 



Devereux School. 
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In addition to the group listed above, the special education teachers, 
the staff psychologists and the itinerant speech and hearing personnel con- 
ferred and made recommendal ions for the facility. The material prepared would 
be entirely too voluminous to include in this document, but will be available 
to the architects before the building is conceived. 

Although the recommendations which follow were unanimously adopted by 
the Joint Board for Special Education at its regular meeting on November 30 , 1966 , 
the fascinating and dynamic group process of decision mu ,t still be viewed when 
the board is confronted with the actual cost to implement these recommendations. 

At this writing, preliminary cost analyses have been realized to be somewhat 
in excess of projections made two years ago and the board, understandably 
realizing the responsibility to the taxpayer, as well as a responsibility to 
handicapped children, must ultimately decide if the recommendations, although 
supported, are necessary in this special education facility. Undoubtedly, 
the outcome will be interesting. 
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The basic recommendations upon which all have agreed are as fol lows: 

I* One Special Education Facility, in a central location within the county, 
is the primary need at this time. All consultants except one were of this 
opinion. There was evidence that growth of the special education program 
may call for the placement of additional facilities in the future. In 
those areas where the need will appear greatest. As indicated from the 
current housing problems, which are by no means peculiar to Chester 
County, the need for such a building is already overdue. There is no 
question in the mind of anyone concerned with the project that this step 
will bring immediate relief, not only in the housing of our classes, but 
also in the staffing, the administration, the program and the transporta- 
tion. It is anticipated that all will be immediately upgraded. To support 
this decision, we have quoted from the testimony of the consultants at the 
conclusion of our list of recommendations. This could be done for each 
separate recommendation, but I am sure an interested person reviewing the 
document can draw these conclusions for himself. 

2. The Special Education Facility should be placed within close proximity 
of existing elementary and junior high school facilities to enable all 
interaction which is advisable. It is the thinking of the staff that one 
elementary school and one junior high school should not necessarily bear 
the entire responsibility for integration of handicapped children. 

Although most teachers are interested in and support the special education 
program, it must be recognized that not all are "converted" to the needs 
of the exceptional child. The close proximity of additional educational 
facilities will enhance the selection of supporting or auxiliary instructors 
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for the benefit of the individual child. It is not necessary for the 
handicapped student to walk next door to another school. In this time 
of great mobility, a vehicle can be used for conveying the student, 
within five minutes, to the teacher who will accept him, rather than 
simply tolerate his presence in her classroom. 

3. The exceptional groups included in the Special Education Facility should 
be the mentally retarded trainables, the physically handicapped, the 
brain injured, the visually handicapped, the auditorial ly handicapped 
and the socially and emotionally disturbed. Although the staff saw 
programs where educable students were included in the special education 
facilities, the ph I jsophy of our group has not changed. It Is our thinking 
that the County shot .d be called upon to educate only in those areas of 
exceptionality which cannot be handled in the local districts. It is our 
opinion that there are sufficient numbers of educable students In each 
reorganized school district to establish and maintain this program within 
the districts. Of course, in Pennsylvania, the law is clear In this 
matter and, if local districts do not assume this responsibility. It will 
be necessary for the County to continue the operation of the program. 

4 , Provision should be included in the central Spec. a I Education Facl I ity for 
a diagnostic service center. The need for close coordination of the speech, 
hearing and vision consultants, as well as staff psychologists, coupled 
with the necessary establishment of a base of operation for each of these 
programs, caused all consultants to emphasize that provision should be 
made in this facility for these personnel. Along with the base of operation 
should go a clinical arrangement where these specialists can work with the 
students in the program, or those referred for service, in an appropriate 
setting. 
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5. The facility should provide for maximum flexibility. Many facilities 
were inspected by the staff and we were constantly impressed with the 
flexibility of the space provided. This flexibility is important for 
the utilization of space fcr several purposes with the future possibility 
of its conversion to instructional space, if necessary. It is recommended 
that basic instructional areas of 900 to loOO square feet be provided 
which, for some programs, can be subdivided to handle two classes within 

a given instructional space. Classes for fhe brain injured or socially 
and emotionally disturbed would be an example of this subdivision of 
space. Sasic areas should also be provided for office or work space for 
psychologists and ether itinerant personnel. 

6. It Is recommended that the building include space fcr at least thirty 
Instructional areas of 900 to 1000 square feet, which is our determined 
need, plus the additional ancillary space required for cafeteria, 
physical education, etc. With the programs currently operated by the 
Chester County Board of School Directors and those for which projection 
has been made, this decision can be justified. 

7. In an innovative facility, such as being planned, all consultants urged 
the installation of closed circuit television as the primary method to 
meet the objectives of inservice education of teachers and teacher 
training. Several consultants also discussed the desirability of 
observation rooms with one-way mirrors; if only one method was to be 
permitted, the choice definitely was to include television. A central 
viewing area would provide the greatest utility for teacher training 
with the least disruption in the school program and disturbance to the 
exceptional child. Television has the additional feature of video tape, 
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which permits the viewing or observation by students in teacher prepara- 
tion without the necessity for them to come to the Special Education 
Facility. The instruction can be carried on in the school and viewed at 
the teacher training institution, although it be several miles away, 

8, A gymnasium of limited size should be included with a physical therapy 
area incorporated in rhis space. Since the physical education program 
will be primarily adaptive physical education, it will not be necessary 
to provide a large area for the usual gymnastic games. It should be 
recognized, however, fhat the anticipated number of classes will make it 
difficult to provide the desirable number of physical education sessions 
each week. Although the full size tournament-oriented gymnasium is not 
necessary, a division of available space permitting two teaching stations 
would undoubtedly simplify future scheduling of the desirable number of 
sessions for each class to be housed in the facility. 

9. Positive comments from some consultants encouraged the consideration of 
a pool for purposes of hydrotherapy. Although the staff saw no swimming 
pools in the facilities visited, the innovative and exemplary role of the 
special project herein being planned dictates the inclusion of a pool — 
at least in the preliminary planning. Few will doubt the desirability of 
this phase of the physical therapy program which is now provided for our 
physically handicapped at West Chester State College, which is in our 
community. It must be remembered that a pool need not be the size we are 
accustomed to seeing, but it should be large enough to house our program, 
A special education staff would be remiss in its duty if it did not urge 
consideration of this item. 
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10. A kitchen of adequate size should be provided in the facility so that 
food may be prepared for the entire student population. Students for 
whom work experience is a necessary part of their training may utilize 
this kitchen as a learning laboratory. A cafeteria should also be 
provided. However, it need not be of a size to seat the entire popula- 
tion at one time, since it is highly unlikely that students in some 
exceptionalities would be expected to eat in the central dining facility. 
Children who are emotionally disturbed or brain injured may find the 
overwhelming distraction of a large group to be detrimental to their 
adjustment in the cafeteria, leading to the disruption of the program 
within the classroom. Since it is possible that areas of exceptionality 
will be housed by groups and that some form of commons area will be provided 
within the sections, these children could be served lunch in that area. 

11. The type of library commonly accepted In our schools wi I ! not be needed. 

The immobility of many groups will necessitate the location of the 
instructional materials within the classroom. A curriculum materials 
center, however, should be provided that will take on many aspects of 
what is commonly understood to be the library and will become a resource 
area for teachers instead of students. 

12. The staff urges the consideration of provision for climate control of all 
or a major part of the facility to be constructed. The current trends 
plainly indicate that many of the programs for handicapped children are 
becoming eleven month programs; the County is now engaged in this work. 

When new school buildings are currently being planned to provide air 
conditioning, or climate control, it would be very unfortunate if this 
were not also provided for handicapped children. 



13. The operation of a school for exceptional children of the size herein 
projected requires a much greater degree of supervision and coordination 
than is commonly experienced in the regular elementary school. Adequate 
administrative space should be provided, including an office for the 
principal and an assistant principal, along with the necessary clerical 
areas. The many conferences which will be held with students, teachers 

and parents, as well as supporting personnel, makes it extremely important 
that this area not be shortchanged. 

14. It is recommended that a teachers' lounge be provided and that this area 
be as functional as possible to permit the execution of the common tasks 
of mimeographing, lesson planning, staff meetings, etc. It should not be 
an area given solely to socialization when off duty. 

It was necessary to agree upon the foregoing recommendations prior to 
(1) the establishment of a room schedule with the authorities in the Bureau 
of School Buildings in the Department of Public Instruction and (2) the 
delineation of requirements to be utilized by the architect in the preparation 
of preliminary drawings. It is necessary that such decisions be made at this 
time. Some are irrevocable and others may be re-studied as costs are developed, 
if drastic changes must be made in the foregoing recommendations, they must 
be made contrary to the combined thinking of those trained In spscial education. 

CENTRAL FACILITY VS. DISPERSION OF CLASSES 

In one form or another, nine of the ten consultants and Dr. Spurgeon 
supported some type of centralized facility. Only one. Dr. Birch, was opposed 

to this concept. Listed below arc selected comments on this subject, arranged 
from very pro to very con. 
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1. MR. LEONARD GREEN - THE DEVEREUX FOUNDATION 

”1 am strongly against the idea of attaching a wing to present elementary 
schools for the education of the atypical youngsters. The very fact of 
their exceptionality ... is automatic separation. It has been our 
experience that these youngsters, especially the socially and emotionally 
disturbed, suffer sometimes irreparable harm and damage by peer ostracism 
when forced to attempt to compete with them [normal j". 

2. DR. ORAL SPURGEON - SUPERINTENDENT, ST. LOUIS COUNTY SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 
"These children are worse off if they are in a school that doesn f t want 
them. It’s impossible to provide a program for the handicapped in a regular 
school setting. A better job of education is done in the special buildings. 
It would be nice for all children to be together, if you could get coopera- 
tion, but you cannot." 

3. DR. MORRIS FOURACRE - ST. JOHN'S CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER, WASHINGTON 
"... a Special Education Facility is most desirable. Personnel and 
equipment costs will likely be more economical as duplication is kept at 
a minimum. The stigma attached to a centralized facility need not be 
detrimental to the children or the community in which it is located. A 
good, honest public relations program can be very effective in overcoming 
prejudices." 

4. DR. KATHRt'N DICE REIER - DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL PUPIL SERVICES, DEPARTMENT 

OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Go to central building located as close as possible to a regular school 
with established provisions for integration. 
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5. DR. JEAN HEBELER - UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

’’Most of the children you are considering are severely impaired enough so 
that they would not be integrated. Double tract system - very handicapped 
in special school, less handicapped integrated into regular school.” 

6. DR. NICHOLAS LONG - HILLCREST CHILDREN’S CENTER 

"With central facility, you have a better possibility of getting all the 
things you need, convenience of specialists and greater ability to control 
environment. I’m not sure it is better for the kids, but it’s better for ' 
the special education professionals.”. 




7. DR. EDWARD G. HUTCHINSON - AUBURN UNIVERSITY 

’Ideally, you should provide space for handicapped in local schools, however, 
considering Chester County and its past, present and future problems, I would 
advise one central facility and possibly two outlying diagnostic centers.” 




8. DR. RANDALL HARLEY - GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 

"There should be a special facility lor the multiply handicapped. For those 
with just vision problems, integration is a must. This integration should be 
planned for, eit!\er in a special school or a regular school setting." 

9. DR. JACK BIRCH ~ UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

"Exceptional children and normal children both profit most when they are 
integrated for education into the same school buildings." 

"Putting a group of exceptional children in a separate building violates 
every sound principle of instruction and the objectives of education." 

"There is present and future good sense, economy and maximum flexibility 
when the building facilities for the exceptional and typical are 
integrated." 
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DR. JACK W. BIRCH 



The Project for Planning a Special Education Facility has a name 
which seems to limit it to planning the construction of a building. According 
to the project staff, there is really much more flexibility than that suggests. 
That is commendable, for the children and the taxpayers of Chester County 
will benefit most if there is first a projected plan for the operation and 
further development of special education. Then, any facilities to be con- 
structed should fit into that plan. 

The first order of business should be the development of a projected 
plan for special education, in writing. The plan should include estimates 
of the numbers and kinds of children and youth to be served each year for the 
next five years, and each five years after that for at lea.st a total of 25 
years. Keep in mind that any facilities to be constructed have a probable 
life of use of at least 25 years, and it will be two or more years from now 
before any consTrucf Jon now con+emplated will be in actual use. Therefore, 
any building being planned now is for different children than those now in 
school. Also, the plan should De based on the twin principles that (a) the 
local unit of school administration is rapidly becoming larger and will 
continue to do so, and (b) exceptional children and normal children both 
profit most when they are integrated for education into the same school 
buildings. Further, the plan should recognize that a variety of special 
educational administrative arrangements is necessary for each type of excep- 
tional child. One kind of facility is not enough. For the emotionally dis- 
turbed, for example, hospital classes, special day classes, resource rooms, 
itinerant teachers and home teaching are all necessary to accomodate the array 
of different children included in that category. One child, for instance, 
may need to spend time in three or four of the arrangements noted above in 
the course of several years of school. The same is true for the crippled 
and health impaired, the visually handicapped, the retarded, and so on. 

It must be kept in mind that exceptional children are not all alike, 
not all to be served satisfactorily by one school. Normal children need at 
least three different kinds of schools (elementary, junior high, senior high). 
Exceptional children have all the education needs normal children have, plus 
many more. Thus it is clear that the exceptional children need elementary, 
junior and senior high school, plus many other adaptations. 



Dr, Jack W. Birch, Associate Vcan and Pro{essor in the School o{ Education o{ 
the University oi Pittsburgh , received his undergraduate education at the 
Cali{omia State College, Cali{omia and his Master oi Science and Education 
degree at the Pennsylvania State University . His Ph.D, was awarded by the 
University oi Pittsburgh . His wide experience as a teacher, both elementary 
and secondary classes, ior the educable mentally retarded, and as a psycholo- 
gist in the Somerset County Schools, Pennsylvania, and Director oi Special 
Education in the Educational Clinic oi the City oi Pittsburgh has given Dr . 
Birch a strong background ior his present position as Associate Dean and 
Proiessor at the University oi Pittsburgh . The involvement oi this person in 
the professional organizations concerning the exceptional child and his {re- 
quent contributions to the journals concerning these children makes Dr . Birch 
an old friend to all special educators . His participation in this project 
was a genuine indication oi his deep concern {or exceptional children ♦ 
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. k 4.u Th ! pdrp ° Se of administration should be viewed as making it possible 
to have the best of instruction. Thus, the instructional needs of exceptional 
sh ° uld be analyzed and administrators should adjust bui Idings, trans- 
+k a ' '° n ' t e fP^ ers > schedules and all other administrative matters to serve 

th®+ ne ! d ? ? f . +h ® ' chl ,dren * T ^ere is agreement in principle among educators 
that administration should be the servant of instruction. Putting a group of 

. c ® p chl,dren *n a separate building violates every sound principle of 

instruction and the objectives of education. principle or 

^l * 8 issue should not be what one could "sell" to a qroup of school 
directors. The members of the public, and the directors who are their elected 
representatives, are reasonable and sensible. They are often more ready to 

acts° n and rU ^v Ve ^,! han We + +h l^‘ USUa "Y’ 3 ' 1 We " eed d ° is 9ive them tie 
ticls’n^d ?! K ' C ? me + ° +he correc+ conclusions. Good educational prac- 
tices need only be explained — they will sell themselves. 

, +• The project staff asked for reactions about the proposed three-fold 

InTllache! + H e S ? eCial S UCati0n Facili+ Y' instruction of 'children, reLarc! 
and teacher education. The instructional program should be first; the other 

Ilou?n* r + ? i+ ‘, ?? SearCh 0f an app1ied " ind “ demonstration research -- 

and l+ Sh0U d be encoura 9 e d* It would be nearest to the 
^°? ram a "d have the most direct bearing on its continued 
improvement, It is good to cooperate with colleges in teacher education, but 

?eed Y 15 an excellen+ instructional program to serve that 



. . - A "V facilities contemplated should look beyond what have in the oast 

been the conventional, disability-oriented, special Education clttglrles! P ?£ 
present approaches to special education include the gifted, the creative 

a I *?? 8 retarded rCe ?T u ? 1 and °t he c s P^cial learning problems, and the academic- 
ally retarded. t is important not to build for yesterday, but for today and 

rro “' f p ?=! a !'y tbe ' a tter, for that is when the facilities wiM be 
used. The facilities should be truly representative of the best judqment 
about^what constitutes needea and appropriate educational services. 9 |t is 
important not to be carried away into med ical ,~ychiatric, and social work 
services toThe neglect of educational services. 

. T he P r °9ram of special education should develop hand in hand with 
the educational program for the rest of the children in Chester County For 
examp e, the County staff should familiarize itself with the bui Iding plan? 
of all of the school districts in the area and try to coordinate the d^vXp- 
ment of special education facilities with other new buildings. There is ve?y 

f^IdilT! - bV Way °! f pecialized building for special education, especially 
if medical services are left to hospitals where they can more properly and 

more satisfactorily be performed. All new buildings in the county should be 
a major subject of concern for the staff of the Project, since every new 
bunding is a potential facility to serve some, andprobably most exceotional 
children. Attention to removal of architectural barriers t! mobility i? most 
of what ,s really needed to make any building satisfactory for use in sLT\t) 
education. Therefore, there is no good reason for constructing sep^at? 
f ac i I i ties, Insteed, there is present and future good sense, economy and maxi- 

are Integrated 7 Wh8n ^ buildin9 facili+ies for the exceptional and^yplcal 
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It is important to keep in mind that all the special education 
problems cannot be solved with one Project for Planning a Special Education 
Facility. It is quite likely that the persons who approved the project were 
fuily aware of that, and they would be glad to receive another, follow-up 
proposal to carry the idea further. I expect that one of the most significant 
outcomes of the present projecr will be the recognition of and implementation 
of the need for a combination of detailed short-range and imaginative long- 
range planning fcr special education in full cooperation with like planning 
for the education of all children and youth. 
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DR. MAURICE H. FOURACRE 



I. Physical Plant Considerations 

(a) The building must be constructed to house children with physical limi- 
tations, therefore must accomodate children in wheei chairs, using 
crutches, canes and leg braces, etc. 

(b) Elementary school classrooms must be of average size (Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education specification) with two means of egress: 
one directly to outside play area and the other to a central corridor. 
Each classroom for younger children should have lavatories adjoining 

to facilitate the toileting of crippled or physically impaired children. 

(c) Each classroom should have a sink and running water to facilitate the 
art program and also to be used in establishing good personal health 
practices. 

(d) An activity room, strategically located, should serve two or more rooms 
on a scheduled basis. The activity room would contain play equipment, 
including wheeled toys, homemaking corner, shop area, etc. Such a room 
allows for more overt activities and avoids the duplication of similar 
play equipment for each and every room. It further has educational 
value, in that the regular classroom activities are more of a sedentary 
nature or the classroom is the work room, while the activity room is a 
play room. It also allows the classroom to be less clustered and, 
therefore, less distracting than if toys and play equipment are stored 
in the homeroom. The activity room must open out onto a paved play 
area so that wheeled toys may be used both in and out of doors, in 
some schools, a roof covers part of the play area immediately adjoining 
this room, thus allowing children to go out on mildly inclement days. 

(e) Ceiling heights, lighting and fenestration should be comparable to 
classrooms for non-handicapped children and should conform to at I east 
the minimum standards prescribed, by the State Education Department. 

(f) Lavatory facilities are mentioned under (b) above. However, it must 
be kept in mind that the commode stalls must be wide enough to accomo- 
date wheel chairs next to the commode, and the doors to these stalls, 
as well as the doors to the toilet room, must be somewhat wider than 



Vn. MauAice H. Founacne completed hU education at the University 
Michigan and hcu senved at the WUconsin State College , Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Mew Yo> ik State College ion. Teachens at BuHalo , Mew Yank and the Teachen's 
College, Columbia Univensity, Mew Vonk, as Vinecton oi Education ion. handi- 
capped and on/ exceptional ciuldnen. He U cunnzntly the Vinecton ci the 
Saint John's development Services ion Chitdnen, Okuhington, V.C. HU rumen- 
ou6 publication* and contnibutions to the professional journals have cast 
him a* a national authority in the Monk o{ exceptional chitdnen. He mu 
involved in the pnoject a* a consultant ion the physically handicapped child. 
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Dr. Maurice H. Fouracre - page two 

standard doors. Further, centrally located lava+ories for older 
physically handicapped children create a problem because frequently 
an attendant must assist a wheel chair patient, if female attendants 
or aides are used, it is sometimes embarrassing in the male toilet 
room for all concerned. 

(g) Classrooms must be located as close to ancillary services as possible 
Physically handicapped children take longer to negotiate distances, 
therefore greater amounts of time are wasted in coming and going to 
special services areas. Frequent I y, attendants or children not going 
to therapy have to accompany the child in need of this special service, 
therefore ovary effort must be made to reduce distances and time 
required between the classrooms and ancillary service areas. 



II. Equipment - Furnishings 

All elementary school classrooms for physically handicapped children should 
be self-contained for educational activities, therefore all furniture must 
be movable in order to adapt the room to a variety of uses. Special class- 
room furniture is frequently necessary, standing tables, modified desks to 
accomodate wheel chairs, etc., because of their odd shapes and sizes must 
be movable* 



III. Auxiliary Services and Personnel 

A school must decide whether auxiliary services for physically handicapped 
children, such as: physical and occupational therapy will be the respon- 

sibility of public education. If the school sysrem believes that these 
therapies are its responsibility, and this service is not being duplicated 
by some non-schooi agency, then the special personnel salaries will be 
charged to the school budget and special room(s) must be provided for 
therapy. If, on the other hand, these services are provided by an outside 
agency, there would be no need to establish therapy units in the building. 
In some school districts, a compromise is reached wherein the school system 
provides the rooms, the equipment and their maintenance, while the outside 
agency provides the therapists. 

It is this consultant's opinion that if it is necessary to provide therapy 
room(s), the ropm(s) should be used to the fullest extent. The therapy 
room could accomodate both occupational and physical therapy and be used as 
an auxiliary gymnasium for adapted physical education. 

Again, the room should be so located that the children do not spend more 
time travelling to and from the room than the time allotted to therapy for 
each child. 

Speech therapy should be provided by the school system, hence therapy rooms 
must be a part of the building. 
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Teacher Preparation 



The school building should be established as a laboratory-demonstration 
unit for the professional preparation of teachers. Proper scheduling of 
observations by the college officials pre-empt closed circuit television. 
One-way glass is desirable for visitors observing individual psychological 
examinations and speech therapy. 

Actual classroom visits by outsiders is not a disturbing influence on 
children, therefore there is no need to provide one-way glass or observa- 
tion booths adjacent to classrooms. 



Research 

No special building facilities are needed for research, as most teaching 
personnel are not research-minded or qualified to carry on scientific or 
quasi-scienti f ic studies. If action research is included under the umbrella 
term of research, this type of study must be done in a natural setting, in 
order to be useful to other school systems or teachers. 



Items of Special Concern to Chester County 

A prevalency study of handicapping condhions should have been done to 
actually determine the number of children needing special education services. 
The location of residency of these children would contribute to the final 
selection of a building site. Door to door transportation is costly and 
time consuming, therefore a centra! location determined on a population 
basis appears +o be most desirable. 

To this consultant, a Special Education Facility is most desirable. Personnel 

and equipment costs will likely be more economical as duplication is kept at 
a minimum. 

The stigma attached t^ a centralized faci I ity need not be detrimental to 
the children or to the community in which it is located. A good, honest 
public relations program can be very effective in overcoming prejudices. 
Well-adjusted pupils and successfully placed graduates in either regular 
school programs or in industry will produce a good image. Empathetic admin- 
istrative ano teaching stafis can do a greaf deal to further the acceptance 

of the school by the parents of handicapped children and other members of 
the community. 

A Special Education Building on the same grounds as another school would 
afford interpersonal relationships between the pupils of the two schools, 
as well as the faculties of the two units. 

Finally, the upgrading of any Special Education program will depend on the 
enthusiasm of the teachers and school officials involved. One of the most 
important aspects will be the development of a realistic, practical and 
sequential curriculum which will meet the needs of the children enrolled 
in the program. 




KJWARD FREEMAN 



A. The following recommendations are made in relation 1o teacher preparation 
programs associalsd with the Chester County Special Education Facility, 

I feel that such programs would be implemented if the facility made 
provision for the following: 

1. A large multi-purpose central room to bo used throughout the entire 
day. It would serve the following purposes for the groups listed 
below: 

(a) Pupi f .s: Opening exercises or morning assembly, special programs, 

lunch and some physical education activities, 

(b) College students: Midmorning, afternoon and possibly evening 

and summer classes in teacher preparation for speciai educa+ion. 

Facilities and furniture in this room would be arranged for maximum 
flexibility so that it could serve relatively small groups, i.e., a 
college class of 25, and also large meetings, i.e.* an evening P.T.A. 
of several hundred people. 

2. As many areas of pupil and staff activity as possible should be made 
accessible for viewing by college students. Such accessibility would 
be provided by uni-vision observation stations, closed circuit tele- 
vision and intercommunication systems. Television circuits installed 
in the facility should be readily adaptable for linkage to classrooms 
at West Chester State College and other teacher training institutions 
in this area. 

3. Specific areas should be set aside throughout the school where private 

conversations or conferences might be held. The following would be 
included: student teachers and cooperating classroom teacher, student 

teach ts end college supervisors, pa rent- teacher, classroom teacher 
and county supervisor. Such areas might be located between classrooms 
and used to store some types of teaching material, duplicating 
machines, etc. 



Mr. Howard Freeman is the Dir ector oi the Department o£ Special Education 
at the W at Chester State College , West Chester, Pennsylvania. His 
earlier education was received at the MiJUersviile State College, Millers- 
vitle, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming University in Laramie, Wyoming. Continu- 
ing graduate study . is underway at the University oi Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia , Pa. His past experience in the Daniel Boone School in 
Philadelphia, and as Director oi the Special Education Center oi -the Chelten 
ham Township Schools, Elkins Park , Pennsylvania, has provided him with the 
bazkgrmmd ior his present work. Mr. Freeman's involvement resulted irom 
his wide knowledge in the iield and \rm his responsibility as Director oi 
the program at the teacher training institution within the area where the 
Special Education Facility is expected to be located. His vims were quite 
valuable. 
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4. Trie facility should contain whatever climate-control equipment is 
necessary for year-round use. A large part of West Chester v s teacher 
training program is conducted during the summer months and, hopefully, 
the College would conduct as much of this program as possible at the 
facility. This would include the Special Education Workshop, psycho- 
logy courses in the various areas of exceptionality, and possibly 
activities in the emerging program of camping and recreation for the 
handicapped. 

5. At least one of the classrooms should be Mexibie enough to permit 
its conversion to a regular classroom for Saturday or summer programs 
for gifted or non-handicapped children. Teacher training for gifted 
children is an area which will undoubtedly receive more attention 
within the next several years and both the College and the County 
might well consider cooperative programs with interested school 
districts* Such programs would be housed in the Special Education 
Faci I ity. 

6. Teacher training would be facilitated by a more realistic approach 
to the potential and adult responsibilities of the children enrolled 
in the school. Specifically, the school should not attempt to 
duplicate the elaborate shop and home economic suites found in some 
schools for the handicapped. There should be activities of both 
types in a Special Education Facility, but they should be geared to 
developing self-sufficiency and preparation for realistic employment, 
rather than used as display areas for visitors. 

7. In addition to the large multi-purpose room and the small conference 
rooms suggested in #1 and #3 above, there should be at least one 
intermediate-sized seminar room. Such a room might be used for upper- 
level or graduate seminars by college students and staff, for group 
therapy sessions as the mental health aspects of the program for 
disturbed children grows, for board meetings, and for meetings by 
coord n i ty agenc i es . 

B. The recommendations listed above each have some relationship to teacher 

training. Those listed below are offered as general recommendations for 

consideration by the site committee. 

I. Although a site adjacent to West Chester State College would be 

advantageous to ail concerned, this should not rule out other possi- 
bilities. The services offered to the exceptional children and to 
the community may be of such a high order that one or several school 
districts may decide to locate a school near the Special Education 
Facility after it is built. Taking this view, the site might be 
located in an area of potential growth rather than in a relatively 
crowded area where sites are either unavailable or excessively high 
in cost. In addition to these factors, it would be well to recognize 
the mobility of student teachers assigned to the facility. Students 
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are expected to reach their student teaching positions, no matter 
where the school is located. I think the site committee should be 
aware of this, 

2. Wherever it is located, the Special Education Facility may receive 
more general acceptance if it offers a year-round, all day, community 
service rather than solely a service for handicapped children. As 
such, its facilities might be used for a small branch library, a 
part-time mental health center, a visiting nurse or public health 
nurse office or baby clinic, a recreation center or senior citizen 
group or a branch of the local adult night school. It is not intended 
that the special education office provide separate facilities for each 
organization or replace the Chester County Health and Welfare Counci i. 
What is intended is that the administrators of the facility provide 

as wide a base as possible for support from the general community and 
the school districts which will support the facility. 

3. Considering the amount of money involved and the extreme need for a 
new building, it appears much more advantageous to plan in terms of 
one facility rather than two. The experiences gained in building 
and operating such a facility may be utilized in planning a second 
one, but the need now is to start building at least one. 



The seve. specific recommendations concerning teacher preparation 
and the three general recommendations listed above constitute the body of my 
report to the Office of the County Superintendent of Schools. It is of a 
necessarily general and preliminary nature. As specific plans for the 
facility develop, I wi ' I be happy to help answer any questions that may arise. 
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I recommend that it would be wise to consider each wing in speci- 
fic terms as to the type of exceptionality of the youngsters who must be 
educated and housed in that wing. The wing for the socially and amotionally 
disturbed should have smaller classrooms, oblong in shape or square, so that 
the teachers and the students are physically close. If possible, lavatory 
facilities should be in each classroom so that youngsters would not be 
wandering down the hallways looking for the bathrooms. Classrooms should 
be approximately one-half of the normal size of 850 square f8et and, as 
mentioned, wider in dimension rather than deeper, or it can be square, 2G f 
x 25* or 25* x 25* are the dimensions used in our work for eight youngsters 
in a classroom. 

The furniture should be movable, permitting a maximum amount of 
flexibility in classroom arrangemenf • As far as windows are concerned in 
this wing, they can be of normal dimensions, but should be heavily draped 
to cut out external stimuli, if indicated, AM floors should be covered 
with commercial carpeting rather than asphalt hard tile. This would cut 
down noise and would add more warmth to the rooms. 

The classrooms for the organically brain-damaged should also be 
small and about the same size as developed for the emotionally disturbed. 

Here, too, the floors should be carpeted. Educational learning booths or 
corrals should be affixed and anchored into the walls, with all other furn- 
iture of heavy construction and preferably anchored into the floors. These 
youngsters almost always have perceptual problems, and are given to rage 
reactions; so, consequently, this would minimize the destruction of property, 
along with setting up more conducive physical education requirements. The 
windows should be heavily draped because of shadows. External stimuli 
should be kept to a minimum, I recommend that a sequential developmental 
room schedule be established for this type of youngster; specifically. 

Room I with educational learning corrals along the wal Is, enough for each 
student, plus desks cemented into the floor; Room II with fewer learning 
booths and more desks; Room III with two learning booths and furniture 
that perhaps is movable. As the child moves along, he would move, therefore, 
according to his behavior level, from one room to the next, rather than at 
an educational level because, in all candor, the problem is more of a 
behavioral one than the mere dispersement of academic knowledge, 

I also recommend that you have one-way windows placed in each door 
of each classroom to provide observation of the students without interrupting 



Hr. Green, V irector and Clinical Administrator &or the. Vevereux Foundation, 
ha* had hi* preparation at the West Chester State College and Temple Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia. He lb melt qualified in the establishment 
program* &or the socially and emotionally disturbed children and the thera- 
peutic component* iound therein. Hi* experience doe* not lie entirely in 
the private *chool iield becau*e hi* interest ha* al*o been projected into 
public education through hi* role a* a school board member , 
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or troubling them. You are going to have many guests and visitors, which 
could cause interference to the educational process. Those rooms housing 
the organically braim-damaged could have curtains drawn over the one-way 
glass if it proves too disconcerting to the students. 

! recommend that one room be set up for demonstration purposes in 
line with teacher-training preparation. If you intend to use closed circuit 
television and video tape* you should first clear the legality of the situa- 
tion. In thinking it over, if legal requirements can be met, this technique 
would be far superior for training purposes than any others that I can think 
of. Certainly it presents a whole host of excellent training avenues, with 
which I am sure you are more than familiar. 

In each one of these wings, I would have a crisis counseling room 
adjacent to the teachers* conference room. I recommend that each wing have 
its teachers* room to solidify a so-called team approach, and place the 
counselor or the crisis teacher immediately adjacent to this room for commu- 
nication purposes. For administrative reasons, an office should be in each 
wing because of the specific differences in approach, training, etc. with 
each type child to be educated. This office should also be designed to be 
close to the conference room and the crisis counselling room. 

Because these are the youngsters who will be getting the maximal 
amount of psychological counseling and therapy, it would be wise to plan 
office space as close as possible to this wing for these itinerant special- 
ists. All of these offices must be soundproofed. 

It would be wise to plan to hav9 the entire structure air- 
conditioned, rather than wait and have to do it later on. 

I recommend that a large gymnasium be constructed which can be 
partitioned for use in the different categories ! eing educated. Special 
equipment and planning for the partially sighted and physically handicapped 
will have to be installed. Adequate locker facilities and showers should 
be included in the plans. 

I also recommend that serious consideration be granted to the 
installation of an indoor swimming pool, with heated water. This should 
not be a large, olympic-type pool, but one that is small, because the group 
in the pool at any time would be small in number. This also guarantees 
greater safety with rhe many types of exceptional children who will have 
to be taught in this area. Whirlpool baths should also be considered. 

For training purposes, I recommend that a central cafeteria be 
set up whicn can be easily converted into an auditorium that can be used 
for the purpose of training staff, much like the cafetorium that several 
schools have now. 

Facilities must be planned for music, with soundproofed rooms 
for instrumental training. This is imperative. 
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Facilities also must be planned for shops,, s:jch as woodworking, 
home economics, etc. 

I am strongly against the idea of attaching a wing to present 
elementary schools for the education 3f the atypical youngsters. The very 
fact of their exceptionality, whether they be physically impaired or socially 
or emotionally maladjusted, is automatic separation. It has been our exper- 
ience that these youngsters, especially the socially and emotionally dis- 
turbed, suffer sometimes irreparable harm and damage by peer ostracism when 
forced to attempt to compete with them. Attaching a wing to a so-called 
normal program would only compound almost geometrically these problems. 

Although Chester County is 760 square miles in area and the trans- 
portation problem is of large magnitude, this is not an insurmountable 
problem. I believe that a site should be selected somewhere between West 
Chester and the city of Coatesvilie for two reasons: first, based on present 

classes being offered, both on the county and the local level, for excep- 
tional chifdren, which have a larger number in this area than any other area 
in the county; and, secondly, and even more importantly, because of the 
pool of personnel available and accessible because of the proximity to 
Phi ladelphia,, its universities and its suburban population. Also, it would 
place a special education facility fairly close to West Chester State College 
for teacher preparation work. The key to the entire success will be in the 
availability of personnel, and if any question were to arise as to site, the 
only move that I would recommend is even closer to the Paoli area, rather 
than further west, south or north. 

I would not recommend that you plan for more than one special 
education facility at this time, as population growth certainly will occur, 
and then another facility might realistically be planned in another section 
of the county. 

Just in closing, I know that the architect and the committee 
working with him will take close cognizance of the proper color schemes in 
each classroom and for iho flooring, etc. It is imperative to stay away 
from excitable, stimulating colors and to adhere to the employment of tran- 
quil pastels and muted colors. 
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i. Items of general concern in planning a special education program for visually 
handicapped children - 

A well balanced program for visually handicapped should include the following 
types of services: 

1. residential program 

2. day school program - resource room teachers 

3. day school program - itinerant teachers 

Although a special school may be constructed, children who are now being 
integrated into the regular grades should continue in these grades in the 
present schools. To allow as much integration as possible, the schools in 
which the visually handicapped children are housed should be those in which 
the enrollment is made up of sighted children without any handicaps. Visually 
handicapped children need to be placed in a program that will provide stimu- 
lation and challenge. They do not need to be placed with physically handi- 
capped, mentally retarded or children with other handicapping conditions 
unless they have additional handicaps themselves. 

The present resource room seems to be well located within the school, ade- 
quately designed, and equipped to serve the needs of visually handicapped 
children. It is hoped that these children will continue to receive their 
education in such a school. 

The greatest needs at the present time seem to be the following: 

I. Evaluation of the vision screening program - Although the screening 
program was not to be evaluated in this report, it is felt from past 
experience and according to incidence of visually handicapped children 
in the country at the present time that there should be more visually 
handicapped children in the program. According to a conservative estimate 
by U.S. Office of Education, there should be at least 60-70 visually 
handicapped children in the 66,000 school age children who need special 
services. 



04.. Randall K . Harley, .Assistant Processes i 0{ j Special Education, George. 
Peabody College ion Teachers, Nashville Tennessee, was asked to participate 
because o \ j his background In education far the partially seeing or blind 
child . His education at Mddte Tennessee State College and his M.A. and 
P/t.0. &rom the George Peabody College far Teachers Is strengthened by his 
experience as an elementary and junior high school teacher and principal, 
as well as a teacher and administrator far schools far the blind, and has 
given this person tremendous insight when he speaks o{ programs far excep- 
tional children in this leld . At the present, he is Associate Editor far 
the International Journal far Education OjJ the Blind and has made many con- 
tributions to publications in this faeld. 
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2. Provision of services for the blind children - According to my inquiry 
among staff members, there are a large number of blind children being 
served by residential schools. It is felt that many of these children 
could be served at home where they would have an opportunity to remain 
with their families and peers in the community. There Is a trend in the 
country to provide for both blind (braille reading) and partially seeing 
(print reading) children iri day school programs. According to a recent 
survey, more than 65^ of the programs in this country which served both 
blind and partially seeing children employed teachers who instructed 
both types of visually handicapped children. It is recommended that 
provisions be made for both blind and partially seeing children in the 
resource room and itinerant program. 

3. Provision of services for visually handicapped children who have addi- 
tional handicaps - In a recent survey, about 80/6 of the school programs 
serving visually handicapped children serve children who also had one 
or more additional handicap. If a special school is constructed, it is 
recommended that provisions should be made for the visually handicapped 
children who are multiple handicapped. It should be emphasized that the 
special school should serve only those visually handicapped children who 
cannot be served adequately in the resource room and itinerant programs. 

Although som6 of the multiple handicapped children may be served in 
classes for the physically or mentally handicapped, there will probably 
be a few children who are handicapped primarily by visual problems and 
can be served best by a special teacher who has been trained to teach 
visually handicapped children. 

II. Physical facilities - for a unit of six multiple handicapped children who 
have visual limitations - 

Two rooms with adequate indoor and outdoor play areas are necessary. Three 
or four small rooms would be more desirable. A minimum of 70 footcandles 
of lighting for reading pencil reading to a minimum of 150 footcandles for 
lip reading, chalkboards and sewing has been recommended by the National 
Society for Prevention of Blindness. 

The color scheme for the room and equipment in the room should meet reflec- 
tance values recommended by the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

Recommendations for equipping the room: 

1. piano, rug, chairs to provide homelike setting 

2. large indoor equipment - boat, slide, jungle gym, etc. 

3. a sink and stove unit 

4. sufficient electrical outlets for talking books and tape recorders 

5. adequate cupboard and storage space - low and easily accessible 

6. closet space large enough to store materials not in use, such as 
portable cots 

7. one way screen for observation 
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8. lavatory facilities convenient to the room 

9. desks with tops which may be raised to any desired angle 

10. bulletin boards and chalkboards at eye level for children 

11. other specialized equipment as needed - brai I lewriters, talking books, 
tape recorders, typewriters, games, puzzles, etc. 

Auxi I iary Personnel 

The services of the following personnel are recommended: ophthalmologist, 

pediatrician, psychiatrist, social worker, psychologist, teacher and nurse. 
Other specialists may be needed such as physical therapist, speech therapist, 
mobility specialist, neurologist, etc. depending upon the needs of the indi- 
vidual child. 

The teacher should have an assistant. Both teachers should meet state certifi- 
cation requirements. At least one of the team should be certified to teach 
visually handicapped children. It would be desirable to have teachers who 
have been trained to teach multiple handicapped children. 

Other Items (as requested) 

1. Teacher education and research - Research and teacher education will be 
limited by the small incidence of visually handicapped children. Cooper- 
ation with teacher preparation programs and research endeavors would 
offer opportunities to strengthen the special education program in Chester 
County. 

2. Number of facilities - One facility would certainly seem to be adequate 
for the multiple handicapped children. The resource room and itinerant 
programs would require facilities in other schools. 

3. Location of class - The multi-handicapped group could be located as a 
wing of a present elementary school or adjacent to a present elementary 
school . 

4. Upgrading special education program in area of the visually handicapped - 

A. The itinerant and resource room teachers can be helped to provide 
more adequate services by receiving secretarial help at critical 
times during the year. 

B. The special teachers should be trained to teach both blind and 
partially seeing children. 

C. The present vision screening program should be evaluated as soon as 
possible. 
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A* General Considerations 

While my specific assignment was the consideration of programs for 
the mentally retarded, I found it difficult on my site visit and also find 
it difficult in this report to delimit this aspect of the program, since I 
conceive of the facility housing a program which is not so much based on the 
etiologic diagnosis and evaluation, but on the learning characteristics and 
needs and therefore the educational programming appropriate for the children. 
Because of this, I see some children who may be diagnostically labeled as 
mentally retarded, needing the very same kind of setting, stimulation and 
materials as some children who would be considered to be neurologica I ly 
impaired or brain injured. My concept of the facility in general is one with 
flexibility in terms of room size and traffic flow, as I believe I sketched 
on the board in our final session on the 14th. I see this as being small 
rooms which would house a teacher or a teacher clinician working with one to 
five children. I see this size room also serving for parent counseling, 
parent interviewing, a space for psychological testing, educational testing, 
speech work, etc. I see somewhat larger rooms which would be suitable for 
smaller groups of anywhere from eight to fifteen or sixteen and might be used 
for full-time full-day activities. I then see larger group rooms which would 
house up to thirty children comfortably, which could be used for certain 
kinds of activities during the school day. I would highly recommend that all 
of these rooms open onto an inside hall and that their accessibility for 
children from one room to the other be maximized. I am saying this because 
I feel that attempts at team teaching, placement of children in appropriate 
groupings for other educational needs, etc* is much more likely to occur if 
it is geographically possible. I would recommend that in the large room and 
particularly the medium size rocm which i have described, that there be 
inside lavatory facilities accessible from inside the classroom. It is 
possible that from time to time, these would not be used, but in order to 
build flexibility of use into the rooms, I think these should be included 
in each of these kinds of facilities. For the small individual workrooms or 
very small group rooms, I would suggest that they be arranged in some sort 
of suite arrangement and that there be one or two lavatory facilities to 



V r, Jean R. Heoeler is presently the coordinator far the Special Education 
Program at the University oi Maryland , College Park, Md, She received her 
undergraduate training at the State University o i New York, and her Master's 
Program was taken at the University o£ Illinois , Her Ed,V, was awarded by 
Syracuse University in Syracuse, Nejw York , She has been a special class 
teacher far the edujcable mentally handicappe w -oi Elba, Slew York and 
Jacksonville, Illinois, as well as an instructor in the Institute far Special 
Education at the University o( Utah in Salt Lake City, Utah, She has also 
been a research assistant at Syracuse University and involved with the Youth 
development Center study oi juvenile delinquency. Her research has lead to 
many contributions to publications in the {ield. 
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service these. In other words, I would not suggest that the children go back 
to their classroom if they need to go to the lavatory while they are working 
in an individual or small group session. 

The arrangement of the instructional area within each of the class- 
rooms is highly dependent upon the personality and training of the teacher or 
teachers who will be assigned to certain facilities. I would strongly urge 
that there be the possibility for an encouragement of work areas with the 
classroom and that an attempt be made to arrange the self-contained classrooms 
so that certain areas would be designated as quiet work areas, group work 
areas, recreational area, etc* This aspect helps a teacher provide for 
instructional time with individual groups of children and gets away from 
teaching to the whole group, which is rarely appropriate with children who 
have learning problems, whether they be mentally retarded or brain injured 
(I am speaking here of academic content and skill learning in this instance, 
not social skills, etc.). 

The equipment and furnishings in the rooms, no matter what their 
size, should be as movable as possible. I would recommend that other than a 
sink, storage cabinets for instructional materials and materials of this 
nature, that all other equipment such as wardrobes, book storage, paper 
storage, etc. be non-fixed so that maximum flexibility in room arrangement 
and sharing of equipment might be managed. Some teachers prefer to work with 
a minimum of furnishings and in these instances, certain materials could be 
removed from the classrooms. Others would want to use more equipment and the 
non-fixed arrangement would make this possible. I have also found that it is 
very effective to use movable equipment and cupboard units, etc. as natural 
dividers for the work areas, study areas, etc., which I described in one of 
the above paragraphs. 

Auxiliary services which I feel would be essential in an educational 
facility for children who have learning problems would include a psychologist 
and preferably one who has a degree in educational or school psychology, 
rather than experimental or clinical. In either regard, I would feel that ?t 
would be essential for the goal of the Center that the person have a strong 
exposure to education and the pedagogy behind the methodology, etc. which 
teachers will be working with. A second auxiliary personnel which would be 
essential is a speech and language clinician. I am becoming more and more 
convinced that the traditional concept of a speech therapist is not what is 
primarily needed in educational programs for these children, particularly at 
the elementary level. What we seem to be having more success with is a 
speech person who has a strong interest and training in the area of language 
development. This person then can work directly with some children, but also 
serves as a backup for the instructional staff of teachers and cl inical 
teachers in the systematic development of language and language concepts, 
rather than the isolated cleansing of articulation errors. A third type of 
auxiliary personnel is the physical education-recreation service which can do 
a lot in improving the' coordination, body image, and general physical 
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orientation of many of the children w ho would fall in the categories which 
you pi an to house in the building. In the past, perhaps the brain-injured 
group has received most attention in terms of related educational outcomes 
as results of some physical training. We are seeing many of the same kinds 
of res u I ts with trainable and some of the educabie children who have coordin- 
ation or general gross physical inefficiency. A fourth type of ancillary 
service and personnel which we discussed is the school social worker or 
someone roughly fitting that role description who would serve as liaison 
between the home and school and between feeder schools and the Special Center 
on both a referral and input basis, as well as a replacement role when 
certain children would be placed back into regular programs. The services 
of this individual should help to pave the way for greater success in placing 
children from the special program, particularly in the "bra in-injured" program 
to make a satisfactory adjustment in the regular classroom. The other 
auxiliary services and personnel which come to my mind are services which I 
believe would be available through the County Health Department or some other 
service unit within the community. Here I am speaking of the school nurse, 
a school physician, a consulting psychiatrist, a consulting neurologist, a 
consulting optometrist, etc. ! am purposely separating the personnel whom 
l see as directly related to the school instructional program, i.e. the 
classroom teachers, the psychologists, the language therapists, the recreation 
worker and the social worker from the ancillary services, not as directly 
related to the instructional program, that is those perhaps most directly 
related to the medical aspect. 

In order to equip this facility for teacher preparation services, 

I would strongly urge the installation of two-way view class in one wall of 
all of the classrooms, whether they be the small individual rooms or the 
larger ones. As we discussed, it is possible to have rooms made to view 
either way by the controlling of the light situation. This would make it 
possible for a large group to observe a small group in a clinical teaching 
situation or an individual child in a testing situation or a parent conference 
in one of the small individual rooms or it would be possible for a small 
group of individuals to be in the smaller facility and observe a full class 
in a physical activity or something of this sort. This particular suggestion 
also points up the need for accessibility to each of these rooms or services 
from a common hall or through a suite arrangement so that visitors need not 
go through one room in order to get in a position to be observing. I believe 
I also mentioned the additional service which closed circuit T.V. for direct 
viewing or for taping for further use would have for teacher education 
programs «n that particular geographical area or in a broader area. It is 
becoming increasingly more difficult to get large numbers of university 
students to appropriate educational settings at convenient times for the 
students and for the people in the schools. It also cuts down on the addi- 
tional traffic and demands on the school staff, since this makes it possible 
for there to be one university coordinator who works with the staff and 
administration of the particular facility in planning and arranging for the 
kinds of experiences which are desired for the teaching curriculum. I 
realize that this is a relatively expensive endeavor, but would strongly urge 
that the basic wiring and lines be installed at the time of construction and 
the acquisition of the cameras and other portable equipment (and I would 
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recommend portable) be delayed until further time if it is not feasible at 
the present. The same kind of consideration for viewing and for television 
observation of a group activity or for a close-up watching of the individual 
performance of Individual student, also relates to the equipment for the use 
of the facility for research in individual development or from a curriculum 
point of view, I think that the facilities which have been discussed here 
in relationship to the observation rooms, T.V., taping opportunities, etc,, 
as well as the f lexibi I ity of size of classrooms and of their arrangement, 
are the two main considerations for the physical end of the readiness of the 
facility for research. It is frequently necessary in any kind of action 
research to do individual or small group work or evaluation with children. 
This would make the small rooms a necessity in my book. If the facility is 
going to be used for student teaching activities on a large scale, I would 
also recommend that the classroom teacher who is assigned to a relatively 
self-contained group of children have an office adjacent to or in a portion 
of the room, which is set off by the one-way vision glass. This provides for 
the student intern to have a much more independent role in working with the 
children in a demonstration situation, it also allows for the supervising 
teacher to be auditing the classroom activity, but also doing preparation 
work, etc. without becoming a distraction to the group. 



B. items of special concern to Chester County 

I really do not feei specifically qualified to answer the major 
question under Item B as to whether one or more than one facility might seem 
more appropriate. If the transportation aspect would not be too difficult 
by having one facility, and by having this facility on a campus adjacent to 
or connected with an elementary school and, if possible, a secondary school, 

I can see certain advantages for the one facility over a fragmentation. The 
one facility provides the opportunity for much more staff sharing of skills 
with individual students. It would make it possible for certain children to 
be included in certain activities which may at the present time be planned 
and thought beneficial for diagnostic groups and not others. This facility, 
with an attitude of experimentation on the part of the staff, could make it 
possible to try out some of these things for which we have no evidence, just 
our own hunches at the present time. 

I believe my discussion with the group on the 14th frequently 
included the term "educational diagnosis” and i am sure that the preceding 
pages of this report have also reflected this kind of trend on my part. I am 
not suggesting that this be limited to a diagnostic center by any means, but 
am strongly convinced that we need more educational diagnosis in addition to 
the psychological evaluation which we have been getting up to the present time 
in terms of determining the most appropriate educational mode of presentation 
for each child in each area of learning. This is to me what we are about with 
exceptional children. I would like to recommend, in light of this idea, there 
be a staff person assigned to the facility who would be strong in the area of 
methodology and looking at children in terms of their characteristics and then 
choosing appropriate educational methods and materials. I think it would be 
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essential that this person not be bogged-down with the usual chores assigned 
io a principal of a building, and particularly not be in any direct evaluative 
role with the teachers, at least on the initial slages. This person could be 
thought of as a head teacher of a team teaching project or something. He may 
be conceived of in some situations as the ont who very frequently generates 
»he ideas and keeps the ball rolling and has the initiative and the authority 

to go ahead and try certain things which probably would not otherwise be 
attempted. 



One other item which relates to several of the points which I have 
made, which was also discussed on the 14th, is the aspect of an ongoing evalua- 
tion of the children who would be served in such a facility. As I pointed 
out, it has frequently been my experience that, once a child is placed and if 
his parents are relatively happy, he may overstay his need to be in a parti- 
cular setting or he may need to be looked at in terms of more appropriate 
services for him. I have particularly noticed that this has occurred where 
there is a physical facility which is set apart for children who have one or 
more types of learning problems. I think the consideration of the placement 
of tre facility adjacent to a regular school or schools, plus the Inclusion 
of a staff member who would be looking at children and their individual 
programs would both be safeguards against this kind of occurrence. I would 
also recommend that there be continued periodic evaluation of children ard 
heir progress, as well as the constant listing of comments and recommendations 
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DR. EDWARD C. HUTCHINSON 
INTRODUCTION 



Ever since the beginning of public school programs for children 
with communicative disorders some 44 years ago, the concept of an itinerant 
person to provide the services necessary has been the standard. There seems 
to be little evidence to support this approach by the pioneering school 
systems of Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. In any event, there has been minimal 
change in the overall operation of the program since that time. Attempts 

to alter this approach to the problem have typically produced eauivocal 
results. 



This itinerant approach has been attempted with little modifica- 
tion at all levels (elementary, middle and upper grades) and in all settings 
(rural, semi-urban, urban). 

The notable exceptions to this approach have been programs 
designed to provide services for the child with a severe auditory deficit 
and programs to help the child with confused or inappropriate language 
patterns as a result of an inadequate nervous system ( i , e . , aphasia). In 
these instances, the children are usually segregated for the bulk of their 
educational experiences. 

There seem to be two major areas of difficulty in the itinerant 
program for the speech and hearing handicapped in Chester County — case 
load and housing,. Although the primary task for this consultant was to 
discuss housing, it is impossible to separate these two matters. 



CASE LOAD 

In the 1962 bulletin from the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction describing the standards for the organization and administration 
of special service programs for exceptional children, it is suggested that 
enrollment on itinerant programs of speech correction should range from 
100 - 175 pupils per teacher instructed at least once a week for half-hour 
periods or an equivalent pupil-period load.” 



Vk. Edwattd C, Hutchinton* t. education wat provided by Hidam College Kent 
State Univedtity and Ohio State Univedtity, which anoadded hit Ph,v[ Hit 
pdetent potitcon it Associate Pdofiettod o\ Speech at Aubudn Univedtity, 
Aubudn, Alabama., whede he it Videctod ofi the Speech and Heating Clinic • He 
has been a member oi the iaculty at Kent State Univedtity and hat acted at 
a conutftant to the State Health Vepadtment in Ohio • Hit wide expedience 
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)+ seems incomprehensible that the State of Pennsylvania, one of 
the pioneers in providing special services for the speech and hearing 
impaired child, would enforce such an archaic and unreasonable case load 
for the personnel involved in this program. With the speech therapist 
burdened down with such a case load, it is impossible for him to serve as 
a resource person for the classroom teacher. 

The statement in the bulletin to the effect that the incidence is 
consistent with current evidence. All recent evidence suggests 
tiiat the figure 8$ is an absolute mini mum frequency of occurrence of child- 
ren with handicapping speech problems in the elementary schools and a 
slightly lower figure in secondary schools. In any event, this consultant 
would agree with the statement made by Dr. Martha Black, who is considered 
our nation’s top expert on public school programs, ’’Case loads above 100 
are a waste of both time and money and are unworthy of professional 
recognition”. 



Unreasonably large case loads and poor housing are a source of 
constant frustration to the personnel involved and represent the significant 
barriers to recruitment of persons for this profession. If we accept the 
statement in the bulletin that one speech correct i on ist could adequately 
service 3000 school pupils, it would indicate that Chester County should be 
staffed by approximately 20 speech correction personnel. Although a mini- 
mum of thirty is undoubtedly a far more realistic number for this county, 
the remainder of the report wi i I be written with a staff of twenty as the 
minimum. 

Recommendations 



As was pointed out above, the exceedingly large average case load 
of the speech correction ists is preventing them from providing two of their 
major services — continuing inservice consultation with the classroom 
teacher and adequate follow-up of the children. With these in mind, the 
following recommendations are made: 

l« There must be an attempt made to reduce the case load of the speech 
correction I st and to increase the contact time with the pupil. 

2. There should be a full-time person employed to supervise a continuing 
program of inservice training for the classroom teachers in the areas 
of speech and hearing conservation. There are many ways in which the 
principles of speech improvement can be integrated into the existing 
curriculum. If this could be achieved, the number of mild problems 
would be reduced, thus allowing the correctionist more time to devote 
to those with greater handicaps. 

3. There should be consideration given to the employment of ’’sub-professional 
personnel to serve as assistants to the correct ion ists. These persons 
could provide an invaluable service by reducing the amount of time the 
professional correctionist must devote to routine repetitive activities. 

In other areas of service, they have proved invaluable in the areas of 
language stimulation, materials preparation, etc. 
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HOUSING 



The report on housing for the speech and hearing programs is in 
four parts - (I) central facilities, (2) itinerant program, (3) regional 
treatment and (4) mobile units. 



Central Facilities 



The central facility should provide the following: 

1. Adequate office space for the itinerant personnel, including a conference 
room large enough for the entire staff. 

2. A diagnostic facility which would be staffed by two $>peech pathologists 
and one audiologist. A diagnostic case load of 500 - 600 per year is 
anticipated. 

3. A treatment area suitable for the young child with severe acoustic 
handicap. 

4. A treatment area for those children with severe language problems as 
the result of inadequate nervous systems. 



itinerant Program 

Each building visited by the itinerant correctionist should provide 
minimum housing as described in the 1962 bulletin from the Department of 
Public Instruction. 



Regional Treatment Centers 

It is recommended that a treatment center be located in each of 
the areas of maximum population density in the county. Three or four such 
centers would probably provide adequate coverage until such time as each 
building can provide adequate housing. These regional centers would be 
located adjacent to already existing elemeniary schools in the county and 
would probably be staffed by four speech correctionists. 



Mobi le Units 



Because of its peculiar population distribution, the County of 
Chester seems to v ,8 particularly well suited to the mobile unit approach. 
With several reasonably dense areas and many fairly sparse areas, it would 
seem feasible to develop a series of units which could be utilized in an 
area and then moved to the next division to be serviced. 
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... .. Although the mobile unit approach has been generally associated 
with the conservation of hearing problems, it is having wider acceptance 
in programs with children with speech disorders as well, 

... u I he , r ? are units which are Primarily designed for testing and eval- 
uaflon, hut which also have the capabilities of providing suitable space for 
administering therapeutic services. Probably three such units would adequately 
provide coverage for the county for the next five years with an additional 
unit to be ordered for each additional growth of >0,000 school children. 



SUMMARY 



In order to adequately provide the services described in this 
report, the following personnel would be involved: 



1. Coordinator of Speech and Hearing Services, 

2. No fewer than twenty itinerant speech correct ion ists. 

3. Three itinerant hearing therapists. 

4. At least ond approved teacher of the primary age deaf child. 

5. At least one teacher who has specialized in language retraining for 
youngsters with inadequate nervous systems, 

6. Two speech pathologists to staff the central diagnostic facility. 

7. At least one audiologist to staff the central diagnostic facility. 

8. A full-time person who is responsible for establishing a continuing 

program of inservice training of teachers and other personnel involved 
in the program. 



9. 



At least ten "clinical assistants" who would provide assistance to the 
correctionist. These might be parents, volunteers, or students from 
the loca> college training program. 



... Chester County is blessed by its location. Because of this ideal 
setting, it should be able to continue to attract the very best special 
education personnel. If the working conditions could be improved as suggested 
in this report, it would be in an even more enviable position. 



ERIC 



Although this final comment may be impertinent, this consultant 
would be remiss in his obi i gat ions if he did not render it. The bulk of 
the professional activities of the speech pathologists and audiologists in 
our nation is carried on in the public school selling. The bulk of the 
research, however, is being carried out in settings other than the public 
sc ools. It is critical that the local school units provide the stimulation 
and support for further research in these areas. Chester County is in a 

nmhlfl 00 * b0C< ? m0 ^ a rf al ,eader ln +hi s matter. Once this current housing 
problem is resolved, there should be serious consideration given to planning 
an ongoing program of research. y 
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In considering provisions for special classes, it must be realized 
that any one design is inadequate, whether in a public school, a special 
school, or an institution. What is needed is a stepping stone of facilities 
geared to the needs of the various children to be served. 

A central facility has the advantage of convenience. Specialists 
can be used more effectively than when they have to travel from building to 
building. You can develop the kind of atmosphere necessary for the teaching 
of these chi I an and you can rapidly change classroom conditions. In a 
centra! facility, you also have the advantage of administrative support 
without which little can be accomplished. 

Integration of the emotionally disturbed in regular schools has 
the advantage of providing for these children the opportunity to develop 
adequate social skills by being with children that have established these 
skills at a level that is acceptable. The greatest difficulty experienced 
by +eachers of the emotionally disturbed is not in teaching the children, 
but in establishing peer relationships and helping them get along more 
acceptably with others. 

If a choice is available, I would recommend that there be classes 
for the emotionally disturbed in the regular schools for children who need 
this, but that there also be classes in a central facility for children who 
are more severely disturbed and need the specialist’s time and environment 
fhat a special school provides. The strongest educational force says, "Keep 
a cnild in a special class as little as possible”, and this should always be 
followed, whether the class is in a regular school or in a special facility. 

In designing a facility that will serve the emotionally disturbed, 

I would recommend that the following four provisions be considered: 

1. There be as few corridors as possible and lining up be kept at a minimum. 

2. The building be as flexible as possible. 

3. A suite of rooms be provided for each class. 

4. A quiet room be located adjacent to the classroom. 



Dr. Long received his P/i.P. fam the University ok Michigan in the fcelA o jj 
Child Psychology . Hi6 canty expedience was received as the administrator 
ok the Therapeutic School at the University ok Michigan Children's Psychia- 
tric Hospital . He has locrhed mAh Dr. Pritz Redl in his study ok hyper- 
aggressive children , prion to joing the kacjxity ok Indiana University as 
an Associate Prokessor ok Educational. Psychology, directing the t'caining 
programs kor school psychologists . Recently, he joined Vrs . Morse and 
Neman in the publication ok the book entitled " Conklict in the Classroon 
His present position is Director ok the Hiltcnest Children's Psychiatric 
Center, Washington, P.C . The review is a synopsis ok a coherence with 
Dr . Long which occurred at Hillcrest . 
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With a suite of rooms, the classroom can be kept forma) to stimulate learning 
and concentration. Here, you want to maximize the teacher-child relationship. 
An activities room adjacent to the classroom can be used for arts and crafts 
and other projects. Here the emphasis is on peer relationships and social- 
ization. A quiet room adjacent to the classroom should include a desk and 
be used to calm a child who has become upset, or as a place of study. 

Each classroom should be as self-contained as possible and include 
a bathroom, sink and drinking fountain. The facility need not have an 
antiseptic appearance. It should be attractive, warm and colorful. You 
can have the normal type of stimulation, such as windows, but there should 
be provision for draping these windows or cutting out stimulation, if 
necessary. 



Any glass to be used in the area that will serve the emotionally 
disturbed should be of the type that will not break. A pour-on liquid 
flooring is also to be recommended. It wears well, is easy to maintain and, 
since it has no seams, it is virtually impossible for these children to peel 
off the floor. With the emotionally disturbed child, you must also be 
careful with acoustical tile, baseboards, air vents, thermostats and fire 
alarms. If these are to be used, provision should be made to assure that 
the children cannot get them off the walls or otherwise misuse them. 

A facility should include a library and swimming pool, both for 
the usual advantages they offer, and also as a place of socialization for 
these children. The therapeutic advantages of these should not be under- 
estimated. Provisions should be included for children to eat in their 
classrooms, if necessary, or in larger groups in a cafeteria. 

A central facility is unquestionably ideal for teacher training. 

I would recommend that for this purpose, closed circuit T.V. be installed 
with provision for video taping and sending directly to the college campuses 
in the area. I am opposed to observation rooms, because you miss the whole 
feel of the classroom. For teacher training, you must find ways of commun- 
icating emotional experiences and this can be done most effectively through 
T.V. 



It is highly possible that a joint arrangement can be worked out 
between the facility and the college or colleges in the area that will be 
of benefit to both strengthening in teacher preparation and also research 
in the field of the exceptional child. 
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A minimal ly brain-injured child usually has close to average or 
above average intellectual potential which he is unable to use optimally or 
adaptively. That is because some type of hidden or unapparent cerebral dys- 
function has interfered with a normal progression of such basic adaptive 
processes as attention, accurate recall, perception and concept formation. 
Because of such basic skill deficiencies, he is likely to have difficulty both 
in scholastic learning and also in behavioral adjustment. 

The National Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 
estimates that about 15^ of those children who fail have neurological dys- 
function. Other surveys have consistently indicated that nationally minimally 
brain-injured children comprise 4 % of the population. In other words, we are 
talking about a relatively large number of youngsters. 

In tracing the cause of the brain-injured child's learning and 
behavioral disabilities, the conceptual model published by Dr. Rappaport and 
used at Pathway is that this child is robbed of the opportunity to build such 
basic ego, adaptive skills as perception and attention span because of the 
neurological dysfunction* As a result, the child develops a strong sense of 
failure and inadequacy. He also develops many non-adaptive ways of trying 
to adapt to the environment and get it to respond favorably to him. To 
succeed with these children, the teacher must understand what his previous 
life experience has been like and which non-adaptive attempts at adaptation 
he has developed. Within that framework, our first job is to help build the 
basic skills which did not emerge as part of normal development, and from 
there, heip him to develop the higher order ego skills such as impulse 
control, responsibility, respect for authority, respect for the rights of 
others, etc. which are required both for scholastic success and also for 
getting along successfully in society. 

There is considerable advantage to having a cluster of six handi- 
capped groups in one place, rather than to have a single class in one school 
and others sprinkled throughout the county. There are several advantages to 
a cluster. First of all, part of why programs for the brain-injured child 
have failed in certain districts is because there not only was an untrained 



Pa.. Sheldon R. Rappaport is cu/irently Executive Director i of the Pathway 
School, Norristown, Pa. His early education was received at Temple University 
and hU Ph.V* from the Washington University in St . Louis . He is also a 
Research Associate In Psychiatry at the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. and a Medical Research Scientist 111 at the Eastern Pennsylvania Psychia- 
tric Institute, also in Philadelphia. The many honors he has received and 
his participation in the professional organizations have made this person a 
widely known authority in the education of brain-injured children. The 
report which is included here is a synthesis of a conference held by Vr. 
Raippaport and the Special Education staff of the Chester County Schools. 
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or poorly trained teacher to begin with, but she had no one to turn to to 
help her over the daily problems she was faced with. If there are a cluster 
of classrooms, even poorly trained teachers do have the opportunity to compare 
notes and support each other through the daily problems with which they are 
confronted. Another advantage is that administratively supportive personnel 
can go to a single place and provide consulting help to s number of classes 
at the same time. Similarly, in-service meetings can be held at a given place 
to benefit those who work together as teachers in the cluster. 

Obviously, a prime factor of importance is whether a quality program 
is being set up or not. To have a quality program, a teacher needs to be 
properly trained and prepared to take over a class of brain-injured children. 
Secondly, the needed materials, environmental structure, lesson plans and 
administrative support need to be worked out in advance. Thirdly, the class- 
room teacher needs the proper classroom aid to assist her, even with a group 
of six to eight children. Having the proper type of person as the classroom 
aid is tremendously important to the progress of the children and to the 
smooth function of the class. 

Although some parents are fearful of the child knowing that he has 
a brain injury as the cause of his learning and/or behavioral difficulties, 
the children invariably are relieved to find that the key adults in their 
lives are able to identify and to face their problem. That means that the 
problem is not so scary or irrevocable, that the child must continue to run 
from it. Along this line, the parent counselor is an important part of the 
habilitative team. If the parents do not receive help, no matter how good a 
job you do in school, it can be, and usually is, readily undone at home. 
Parents have a great hunger for and are particularly responsive to an educa- 
tive kind of counseling which helps them understand why the child does what 
he does and what they can do to help foster his habi I i tat ion. 

Two types of classrooms are indicated for the brain-injured child. 
The first Is highly structured to cut down as much as possible on environ- 
mental stimuli which, in the beginning, the child is unable to handle. The 
size of the class should be approximately 600 square feet. Carpeting is 
recommended as a floor covering because it cuts down on noise, opportunities 
for distractibi I ity, and also because of its ease of maintenance. Carrels 
should be provided in the classroom. These help a child to focus on the task 
presented to him, cutting down on hyperactivity, hvperdistractibi I ity, etc. 

The carrels should be 3-1/2 to 4 feet in width to enable a teacher or aid to 
work with the child in the carrel when necessary. Carrels also should be 
deep enough and to the ceiling to prevent a child from making physical contact 
with the children in neighboring carrels and disturbing them. Earthtone 
colors should be used in th9 classroom, because they provide a neutral back- 
ground and help maintain the minima! stimulation the brain-injured child 
needs. Fluorescent lighting is satisfactory for the classroom, but the 
covering of the lights should be neutral, not patterned so as to cause 
distractibi I ity. 

A second type of classroom is needed for the brain-injured child 
who has developed basic ego skills and who, therefore, can cope with normal 
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environmental distractions. Such a child needs a classroom which provides a 
transition from the highly structured one he came from to the large, busy, 
densely populated classroom to which he will return. Such an intermediary 
classroom should be at least as large as the other, if not a bit larger. It 
need not be carpeted, and it can have windows, whereas his previous room did 
not have them. 

White in the intermediary classroom the child will receive further 
attention on strengthening the basic skills which he has acquired, on moving 
those skills into the higher order skills, and on filling in the gaps of 
content which he missed because of his disabilities. 

For both the beginner and the intermediary child, art can be an 
effective means of skill building. However, it requires a teacher who under- 
stands the brain-injured child’s skill deficiencies and likely behavioral 
reactions. She further needs to understand that to give such a child ”oppor- 
tunity for free expression” would be to invite disaster for herself and the 
class equilibrium and to provide no help to the child. 

With practically all beginning brain-injured children, music is too 
stimulating. Frequently, quiet - provided by carpeting and insulated wall 
and acoustical tile will produce more of a sense of calm than any type of 
music. As these children gain basic skills and behavioral controls, they do 
enjoy music properly selected for their current state of development. 

The traditional type of physical education involving group games, 
etc. is a tremendous waste of time for brain-injured children. Instead, they 
need adaptive physical education which helps them to utilize their motor 
systems in ways which produce successful experiences for them. Then, after 
they have acquired such skills, they can be taught the competitive sports 
which they will need to have facility with when they return to regular classes. 

Closed circuit television provides the best method of teacher train- 
ing currently available, A hidden camera, properly installed is much more 
satisfactory than one-way vision mirrors and observation rooms. The latter 
are distracting, invite anyone to walk into the observation rooms and, perhaps, 
misinterpret what they are seeing, and the children eventually learn that they 
have an audience. Both the teacher and the class do not need such additional 
stresses. Additional advantages to the ”c luster” concept, as opposed to 
single classes scattered about geographically, are that that the teachers can 
keep track of a child who has left her group, thus providing her a greater 
sense of continuity and fulfillment, and also providing her with more inform- 
ation as to the ingredients for progress; that all staff can meet for a 
prescribed period of time before classes begin in the morning, providing the 
opportunity to discuss difficulties and resolve problems on a daily basis; 
and, with classroom aids there, teachers and supporiive personnel (even on 
a consultative basis) could meet at any time during the day for a demand 
conference, the purpose of which would be to resolve a crisis which had 
arisen. 
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The field of Specie i Education has grown rapidly in the State of 
Pennsylvania and has been approached in a number of different ways throughout 
the state. With this growth, which is very evident within Chester County 
also, and with the present problems faced there, I would recommend that a 
central facility for certain types of handicapped be constructed. I would 
define these certain types on the incidence of cases and the nature of the 
educational program needed. Within this central facility, there should be 
definite provisions for integrating these children with their "normal" 
counterparts. This integration can be carried out by: 

1. Locating the facility adjacent to a regular school. 

2. Busing the children to a nearby regular school. 

3. Bringing special teachers in for the purpose of integration. 

Solution No. one, of course, would present the ideal situation. 

Although the primary function of the facility would be to house 
classes, I would recommend that it be designed also as a service center to 
include diagnosis, counseling, and a home base for resource people and 
itinerant personnel. It could be used effectively for teacher preparation 
both of a pre-service and in-service type. 

The facility would need to include two, three or four different 
types and sizes of classrooms. These classrooms should generally be larger 
than regular classroom size and contain less fixed equipment. The possibility 
of designing hexagonal rooms for the hard of hearing should be investigated. 

An intensive study needs to be conducted within the County on 
present and projected population, in order to determine the number and type 
of rooms required for those children not provided for by local districts. 

The County Medical Society should be consulted when making these projections. 
In considering trainable mentally retarded, auditorial ly and visually handi- 
capped, these projections should be made to age 4. 



In seeking the advize, oi outstanding people., the Special Education Staii oi 
Cneste* County involved the director oi the Baaem oi Special Education, 
department oi Public Instruction, Commonwealth oi Pennsylvania, dr. Kathryn 
Vi ce Reien. dr. Reien teceived hen training at Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland. Post doctoral study was pursued at the University oi 
Maryland, the Washington School oi Psychiatry and the Medical Chinungical 
Faculty ofi BaZlunofi&p MaAyhnd^ itiida aj/i p&ycJktatfiy and tn&yvtcLL 

hygiene and as Supervisor oi Special Education, Allegheny County Schools 
Pennsylvania, prior to her present role as State director, enabled her to 
give positive direction to the exploration oi this project. The previous 
report, which is included, is the result oi a conietence held with Vr. Reien 
ion this purpose. 
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The school situation should be a lifelike situation. The facility 
does not need to be highly specialized and, indeed, should not be. With the 
over-sensitivity of the children to be included to illness, however, l would 
recommend that the building be equipped with climate control. 

In designing the facility, the architect may wish to consider the 
possibilities sketched below. 

While these are merely conceptions, the first incorporates the 
’’school within a school” idea and can be accomplished by wings or pods in 
semi -isolation. 
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Another concept could be the "school in the round", approved with 
the separations of groups of a given handicap with the use of the common 
facilities in the center of the building. These concepts are not new, but 
can be adapted for use in a special education facility. 
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